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by Gorham B. Munson 





THE IMPRACTICALITY OF THE 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
WRITER 


The objective theatre for this dialogue may be the steps of the New 

York Public Library. Among the watchers on these steps of the 1s 

brightly colored tape of trafic that slides and halts in obedience to the peal 
flashing of green and red lights are a young man and an elder student is 

of life. Each happens to be in a reflective mood, the young man seek- | « 

ing and the older man giving the fruits of his ponderings. In that a 

case it is the younger who speaks first. The author, however, conceives 1H 

of the dialogue as internal, the speakers as disembodied, the whole dis- a 

course taking place within one mind. 

HAVE just been reading, and with deep blushes for the au- . ih 

thor, Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn’s Mid-Channel. Such priggish- ag 

ness, such embarrassing self-pity, and—talk about your self-right- 

eousness! Another baby Rousseau, upon my word. i; 

I saw the book some months ago and did find the author’s a 
theatrical temperament mildly amusing. But my chief interest y 
in it was clinical, and I was too absorbed in Mid-Channel as a ail 
particularly open symptom of the American writer in the rdle of 
public personage to spare the time for indignation. You know 
that Mr. Lewisohn fails to realize the public character of his 
calling? 

How so? 

A book is a public platform. What would you think of a 
speaker who rented a hall and then aired to an audience his 
domestic troubles, his private affairs, the lachrymose minutia of | 
his life? Suppose he went so far as to disrobe partly and point a 
out festering sores on his body? fel 

This speaker, I would say, had no sense of the right time KF 
and the right place for such an exhibition. What he has to ‘4 
relate is perhaps for his family and closest friends alone. What i 
he has to show is properly displayed in a doctor’s office. But F 
is it fair to compare a literary performer to such a speaker? 
Absolutely fair. Literature—even Mr. Lewisohn is clear on 
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this—is essentially an art of communication, and written com- 
munication positively implies a writer and a reader. Since in 
virtually all cases the author and his readers are not personally 
acquainted with each other, this makes literature a public medium, 
and the author must bear himself in a public manner. If I wish 
to address the public, what right have I to ask it to attend 
patiently to the idiotic nonsense I mouth while I’m bathing or to 
my moments of private lament at my own fireside? 

Yes, but from Rousseau onwards many have argued that pre- 
cisely because literature is a public medium, the practisers of it 
should indulge in no reticences, in no privacy. The plea is 
made that in the interests of truth an author is justified in mak- 
ing a complete exposure of himself, sparing none of his rancors, 
meannesses, tears, boredoms, idiosyncrasies, and sexual history. 
To do this is honest: it is brave: it is valuable to others—so they 
say. 

But don’t you see what a perversion of professional responsi- 
bility this is? The writer necessarily designs to produce certain 
effects upon a certain audience. He is, according to his training 
and degree of skill, a more or less able manipulator of his readers’ 
psychology. Very well, then. To have this ability to make ef- 
fects on other people entails a sense of responsibility for what 
one can do. If I have an expert knowledge of making medicines 
and poisons, I am conscienceless if I use it indiscriminately. 

Granted. Yet the Romantic movement has, I think, done a 
service in extending the bounds of subject-matter, destroying 
stiff formalities, giving right of way to free discussion. 

From some angles it may be judged as a needed recoil against 
neo-classicism. But while it has emphasized the statement that 
every subject is proper to literature, it has neglected the balanc- 
ing statement, namely, not every writer is fit to deal with any 
subject. On the whole, Romanticism has been a disastrous move- 
nent for the art of letters. We live in an era of self-expression 
(of emmets mostly), but observe what has gone with it: the de- 
bilitation of literature as a means for affecting life. The age 
belongs the journalists working for the daily press and fat 
weeklies who never had any truck with the theory of self-expres- 
sion. The artists have now about as much influence on the di- 
rection that life will take as an agitated fly imprisoned in a lim- 
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ousine has on its movements. Why is this? Partly because the 
artists have lost the tradition of behaving like men when they 
mount their pens and cry, “Read ye! Read ye!” 

I confess I don’t at once perceive the connection between the 
two: self-expression and the impotence of modern letters. 

You will, if you see that self-expression leads an artist to 
shirk the immense difficulties of forceful communication. It per- 
suades him to depend on inclination, not labor. And need I 
add again that it induces irresponsibility? What is more—it 
plays directly into the drift of our civilization to specialism. 

You mean that contemporary literary artists have become 
solely priests of letters? 

They have, like all other specialists, narrowed their activities 
in the world. They have become remote from business, from 
politics, from the principal interests of society. The writer as 
specialist! Think of those great slaves to their pens, Flaubert, 
Henry James, James Joyce, sitting ten to fifteen hours at their 
desks, squeezing, squeezing. They are the archetypes for the 
contemporary artist in words who despises the practical and 
outside of his profession is a person of no importance. How 
the secludedness of Remy de Gourmont is nowadays envied. It 
wasn’t always like this. 

No, it was not. I recall that Swift, for instance, liked to be 
thought of primarily as a man of affairs, and not just as a 
writer. He was important in Church and in politics, and he 
wrote books that probably no one today can match. Incident- 
ally, he controlled opinion in his time. He wrote to produce 
action in The Drapier’s Letters and the obnoxious laws were 
quickly repealed. 

Benjamin Franklin is another excellent example. Everyone 
knows of the breadth of his interests, the wide range of the man. 
Printer, editor, office-holder, diplomat, inventor, scientist, a social 
celebrity. Also a writer whose Autobiography is one of the 
treasures of American literature. But it was not genius that gave 
him his fluent, manly, modestly elegant style. He himself tells 
us how he had to work for it. 

But the present-day writer will assure you that he has no 
time to cultivate versatility, that his work sucks up all his energy. 

Nonsense! We have just as much time as people had in the 
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eighteenth century. Not a minute less. But we’re not susceptible 
to the appeal of the pattern of an all-round educated gentleman. 
Our magnet is the specialized career. We follow our special bent 
and wish not to exemplify other abilities. 

Why then does it seem to us that we have less time for self- 
development than in previous ages? 

Because of our attitude. Stick to the case of our hypothetical 
composite American writer. He repudiates public obligations so 
far as they are intended to govern his literary behavior. He 
wants to soliloquize—that is what self-expression is analogous to— 
and the public leaves him alone to his soliloquies. Well, that’s 
his lookout! Then he lets himself be cast in a special mold, and 
only his fellow-specialists feel his influence. Again his lookout! 
But suppose he wants to change this? I can’t, he cries, literary 
labors consume all my energy. That is true. They do and they 
will, so long as his attitude toward his pen remains what it is. 
For in his present condition he has no true command over that 
pen. The good for him to acquire is fluency. Well, that is a 
long story, though it’s the first lesson in the art of writing. 

So far as I see your meaning, you are contending that the Ameri- 
can writer isn’t really workmanlike in his attitude. He gets pen- 
tied or pitches on his knees before the theme or tightens up inside 
and has to strain. Hence, his profession absorbs him and is not 
simply one of the modes of behavior open to a well-organized, 
broadly-built individual. 

Exactly. So far as their accomplishment goes, most American 
prose writers have no call to feel that their production need be re- 
garded as any more than a social grace. It should be felt to 
be as natural to write good prose as it is to dance well in a 
ballroom. As for the poets, they are at present—with a few 
exceptions—the pianists of literature. Unfortunately, they must 
put on the airs of pianists, too. 

And the solution? 

As a man is, so does he write. Improve, change or develop 
the man, and there will be a corresponding difference in his 
writing. 

Too general. 

All right. Revert to our picture of the American writer of 
today. Was there ever a more impractical creature? Look at 
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him, bubbling with sentimental cant about art and yet unwilling 
to apprentice himself to learn thoroughly the craft of letters, 
which is the foundation of his art. He fancies himself, in nine 
cases out of ten, as a highly original spontaneous genius: seldom 
as a learner and a workman. Look at his ineffectiveness and his 
contempt for all readers beyond the coterie that happens to 
praise his books extravagantly. I tell you that usually it is the 
writer and not the abused reader who is at fault. But does the 
writer study his readers’ reactions in order to learn what im- 
pression he, as he is, makes upon other people? Not he! He 
doesn’t add to his self-knowledge this way, but curses the reader’s 
insensitivity and blockheadedness. To be criticized, no matter 
how ineptly, is always an illuminating experience, but to observe 
the blind hatred of critics. No, the American writer insists on 
being as self-ignorant as other men. That is not a practical at- 
titude. 

But the solution? 

Persistent man! But I decline your covert invitation to define 
God, Man, and the Universe. It is easy enough to say that if 
first the relation between writer and reader is humanized, that 
will automatically act to make the writer more self-knowing and 
practical. Then if he will strive to embody greatness in him- 
self—You smile, but that is not as lame as it sounds. For the 
writer already has a liking for—and enthusiasm for—even some- 
times a passion for the art of literature. Let him make use of 
this natural drive and ambition to help him attain what is, strictly 
speaking, not natural to him: balance and roundness and strength 
in himself. Forget about Bohemia. Here is an ideal prescribed 
by a friend of mine. “The writer in my sense of the word,” he 
says, “is a man who can write on any subject, write in any 
style and employ any technique.” There is an ideal that, if 
seriously pursued, will stretch to the utmost any devoted penman. 
He will have to put forth his best effort to acquire the ability to do, 
and it is doing we call practicality. He will have to strive to 
avoid being a man of words but not deeds; he will aspire to be- 
come and labor to be a man of words and actions. Words and 
deeds is the formula for the solution. 

















by Monroe Heath 
THIS WAS HIS VALLEY 


This was his valley, like a verdant plain; 
Here curving meadows smile at open skies; 
Orchards of peach, broad chequered fields of grain. 
In proper rows the pointed poplars rise, 
Tall sentinels who know security 
And silent stand for all the world to see. 


What peril could descend upon this place 
Where in such generous circles these high hills 
Have locked their shoulders side by side? The face 
Of each untroubled mountain peak distills 
Against a shifting blue or gray or rose 
The white assurance of eternal snows. 


At night, had he not slept, he might have heard 
The rustling stream, a house-dog’s distant bark. 
Awaking, told the song of every bird— 
The liquid music of the meadow-lark, 
The robin’s chirp. Or, if aroused by rain, 
He knew the sky would soon be clear again. 


All day he drank the tonic of the sun 
And felt the earth responsive to its rays 
Until the time the harvesting is done. 
He saw fat cattle indolently graze 
At pasture. Harrowing, he sniffed the ground, 
And sometimes paused to watch a rabbit bound. 





He was wise enough to disallow 
The mad insistence of metropolis. 
He lacked the vision to imagine how 
He could remaining be content with this. 
p? 


So, crying “Life!”’, unconscious that it lay 
About him, raised his eyes, and went away. 


This is the valley that he left behind 
For a mirage which always shall retreat. 
O mountains, O green valley, still be kind 
To him when he is weary with the street 
And his soul is sick! Send him your memories 
Of peace and strength. He will have need of these. 























by Bertram Brooker 
IDOLATERS OF BREVITY 


{THOUT an artist class or a leisured audience it was 
Wirreurat that art produced in America in the past— 
literature particularly—should have been cut in thin slices, for 
quick mastication. 

Until recently it was not so much the pace of life, as the infinite 
number of things to be done, which curtailed our literary pro- 
duction, both in total volume and in the length or size of indivi- 
duai works. Today, however, having achieved most of our prac- 
tical aims in arriving at an unprecedented position of power, we 
find ourselves caught up in the whirling pace which science, 
invention and industry have precipitated upon the whole modern 
world, instead of emerging into an era of ease and art. 

It is especially ironic that by the time we had reached a set 
of circumstances in which massive works might conceivably have 
been written, the old and slower world across the ocean had al- 
ready quickened its pace, and was already impatient of sustained 
esthetic concentration. The three-volume novel and the five-act 
tragedy were thoroughly outmoded, even in Europe, at almost the 
exact moment when our own writers were ready, at last, to cast 
the fruits of their imagination in lengthier forms. 

The interaction of precedent and fashion, playing reciprocally 
back and forth across the ocean, has by this time exerted a 
levelling influence on literary procedure and the markets for 
literary wares. And there is no denying, of course, that on our 
side, owing to the dearth of leisure, and a consequent low level 
of general culture, the American influence was all on the side 
of brevity. We were the original idolaters of brevity and 
Europe has only lately set up the idol in her own house. 

It was characteristic of our two greatest writers—Poe and Whit- 
man—that they should not admit the dearth of leisure as the 
underlying cause of the slightness of their own efforts and the 
efforts of their fellow artists. Whitman found it easy to per- 
suade himself that he was writing grand and massive poems. 
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They are indubitably grand, and, in the conception that informs 
them, as massive as any that the imagination of man has pro- 
duced; but compared with the great works of European poets 
they are obviously brief. To sustain poetic production over 
a period of months or years, instead of a matter of a few days or 
weeks, did not come naturally to Whitman because of his en- 
vironment. 

To Blake, his nearest European counterpart, whose source of 
inspiration was almost identical and whose metaphysic was very 
closely allied, it did feel natural to devote years to a single poem. 
At Felpham, for three years, under Hayley’s patronage, he was 
enabled to devote himself to what he called “an immense poem”, 
probably the “Jerusalem”, which in another place he referred 
to as “an immense number of verses on One Grand Theme, simi- 
lar to Homer’s Iliad or Milton’s Paradise Lost.” 

Poe even developed a sort of philosophy of brevity which is 
expounded in his critical writings, claiming that the reader can- 
not maintain the ecstatic concentration demanded by great poetry 
for more than a page or two at a time. A long epic poem, he 
declared, must be read as though it were a series of short poems. 

Poe obviously did not recognize that the circumstances of 
his time and place were responsible for the brevity of the two 
forms—the short poem and the short story—in which he ex- 
celled. It is significant that his only lengthy composition, 
“Eureka,” (which nobody reads), sprang from metaphysical 
considerations, not unsimilar to those of Blake, and thus was de- 
veloped in a condition of mind which divorced him from the 
physical urgency of space and time, and translated him, so to 
speak, from his special age and environment. 

Emerson, too, wrote nothing equivalent in length to Novum 
Organum or the French Revolution, although his genius was of 
the kind which, in another day and on another continent, might 
have rivalled either, or surpassed them, in sheer length and in 
command over his material. Even though consumed with meta- 
physical speculations, Emerson contented himself with the short 
form of the essay, and though he is in temporary eclipse, because 
of the decline in the popularity of the essay (now vulgarized and 
curtailed into the still briefer “article”), and also because the 
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body of this thought is curiously unwelcome to the reigning “hu- 
manism” of the moment, he will perhaps soon enjoy a natural 
and unengineered revival. 

It is difficult to say whether Emerson became conscious of 
the tricks of circumstances which, even in his day, were driving 
literature into slighter and more ephemeral forms. Slight in length 
as they were, his works, and also Poe’s and Whitman’s, were 
by no means ephemeral. There is indeed no real connection be- 
tween the two qualities. A slight work is not necessarily imper- 
manent, but because of the development of a daily press at a 
point in America’s literary evolution when other circumstances 
might have been conductive to lengthier production, brevity and 
fugacity did become concomitant qualities which have reduced 
much of our literature to the level of journalese. 

These earlier writers were not pressed by a demand for brevity; 
but with the popularization of the daily press the idolatry of 
brevity began in earnest. We became known as a nation of 
journalists and short-story writers, and though we have produced 
some passable novels, it is to the short story that the American 
writer naturally turns. The sudden multiplication of short story 
magazines, as recent as four or five years ago, on top of the 
influence of the “feature” syndicates which feed the dailies, has 
further determined the trend of literary production by enormously 
widening the market for short fiction. 

Poetry, of course, no longer counts. It simply fills in odd 
corners of magazines when a short story or an article does not 
quite fill the page. And, coincident with these numerous factors 
which drove fiction writers toward the prevalent idolatry, the 
“little theatre” movement came along to impress a “tabloid” 
form upon the drama. 

Ibsen, Sardou, Pinero and others, in Europe, had already cur- 
tailed the dramatic form from five acts to three, with the result 
that there suddenly developed a market for the one-act play as 
a “curtain-raiser”. In America the vogue of the “curtain-raiser” 
was not long-lived, but the one-act play had been established 
as a prevalent dramatic form, and the “little theatre” with its lack 
of funds and its actors engaged in all sorts of pursuits, seized 
on the one-act play as the logical solution of its peculiar limita- 
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tions. Just now, when the Theatre Guild of New York, and 
similar organizations in other cities, show signs of graduating out 
of the triple-bill type of entertainment, the radio thrusts a com- 
plicating finger into the dramatic pie, and threatens to widen 
the declining market for short plays by the practice of broad- 
casting playlets of even briefer duration. 

Literature, in America, seems doomed to be brief. With the 
newspapers and short-story magazines by day, and the radio by 
night, all engulfing the frantic production of our scurrying scrib- 
blers, there seems to be little hope of America producing many 
works of grand proportions. 

Our own special plight is, of course, exaggerated by the fact 
that Europe also has begun to worship at the altars of brevity, 
with a few notable exceptions. The multi-volume novels—in 
which form Cabell balances Galsworthy—are rarely true ex- 
ceptions, inasmuch as they frequently consist of continuations 
or sequels to a volume-length piece that was originally complete 
in itself. 

Our own exceptions, some of them definitely conceived as long 
works, are not likely to establish a vogue. I am thinking, for 
example, of Dreiser’s American Tragedy; O’Neill’s Strange Inter- 
lude and Benét’s John Brown’s Body. Dreiser’s novel, although 
probably planned as a long work, is not essentially conceived 
as a subject of massive proportions. It is long chiefly because 
it is long-winded. It is the method of telling the story that makes 
it lengthy, not the length of the story itself. 

This is not the place to go into the merits of these works. 
Our concern here is simply with massiveness as one quality of 
literature. The American Tragedy does not seem to me to 
possess that quality. Ponderous, it is, but not of great magnitude. 
Long and heavy it is, but not with volume. It is heavy because 
it drags, not because it upholds a great space. 

Strange Interlude does not create a sense of great volume 
‘or space either. It is long only because O’Neili wanted to bring 
upon the stage the subtle qualifications of thought in extenso, 
instead of implying them behind the dialogue. The characters 
do not tower into types. Rather they dwindle to the proportions 
of rats or rabbits on the dissecting table. The method is ana- 
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lytical, and it is only synthesis that creates a great space peopled 
with giant figures like Lear and Lucifer, Oedipus and Faust, 
Agamemnon and Myshkin. 

John Brown’s Body, however, is a work of true massiveness. 
It is big because it is filled with life and not merely dragged 
out with many words or artificially stuffed with soliloquies. The 
figures pour up over the horizon into the great arch of day. 
They have their being in that atmosphere which Percy Lubbock 
stipulates as peculiar to Tolstoy—‘a scene continually washed 
by the common air, free to us all.” And it is not just the figures 
in the forefront of the action—a handful of people easily kept 
jiggling by the author’s imagination—it is not just these that 
live, as in so many books, but behind them recede hundreds 
and thousands of alive and aching forms, pressing forward or 
retreating, as in War and Peace. 

There is, too, of course, a much more obvious point of re- 
semblance between this novel-length poem and Tolstoy’s master- 
work; namely, the background of history. And, in fairness to 
Dreiser and O’Neill, it must be admitted that the epic quality of 
Benét’s work derives something from the fact that its foundations 
are set in the rich soil of the past, glamorous with the blood and 
tramplings of our fathers. 

This admission, however, brings us to the contemplation of a 
poiat to which the foregoing is only a preamble. It is here 
that we surprise the secret of grandeur in literature. In a word, 
we may say that literature on the grand scale is never contem- 
porary. It gathers its energies from the heroic examplars of a 
past time and leaps forward at such a pace and with such her- 
culean stride that it over-shoots the present, and to succeeding 
futures ever recedes like a will 0’ the wisp, inevitably ahead of 
oncoming generations. Its essential grandeur is in this tremen- 
dous arch from past to future which swings high over the 
dwarfed concerns of the “present” of each generation that catches 
up to it. 

Contemporary in manner it may be, as John Brown’s Body 
assuredly is, and Hamlet and the Divine Comedy were, but not 
in concern. A curious word, perhaps, to use in this connection— 
the word “concern”—and yet it seems to mark the distinction 
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between grand and timeless art and the art which is strictly con- 
temporary. 

Contemporary literature in the narrow sense is always con- 
cerned. The nature of the concern is immaterial. Shaw is con- 
cerned about the health, the manners, and the economic situation 
of his characters; whereas Chesterton is concerned with their 
fancies, their idiosyncrasies, their morals. Dreiser, O’Neill, and 
Sherwood Anderson are all concerned, in various ways, with 
the psychological substratum of the mind. They, and hundreds 
of other modern writers, are concerned to discover and to chart 
the “north-west passage” from the subconscious to the conscious. 
This “concern” dominates them in much the same way that the 
notion of a “missing link” obsessed the biologists of the decade 
before last. 

Only when a writer lifts his head above petty contemporary 
concerns can he see the colossal proportions of the race and 
its life, like a giant tree going down into the deep past and branch- 
ing up into future infinity. To such a vision brevity is fit only for 
dwarfed creatures who—to pursue the simile—jump from leaf 
to leaf of the towering tree, solicitous about a mere touch of 
blight or the tiny ravages of some short-lived insect. Devastation 
on this microscopic scale is sufficient to unnerve them, driving 
them to satire or to cynicism, forgetful of the great surrounding 
shine of the sun and the upward-aspiring sap within. 

The Iliad, the Aeneid, the Divine Comedy, Hamlet, Paradise 
Lost, Faust, War and Peace, Wagner’s Ring, and a score more of 
the greatest works that one can name, imply both the mythical- 
historic roots and the final, uppermost flowering of man’s un- 
severed being. The un-concerned artist sees all time as his pro- 
vince, and unconstrained by fear of contemporary criticism, does 
not hesitate to borrow from the past, any more than he is 
troubled by being too far ahead of his generation. 

We, concerned more with the moment than any past people, 
deliberately ignore the past and pride ourselves on our “pure 
reactions” to the immediate present: And since we live so fast, 
our reactions and their recording must be brief. “Like trivial 
melodies”, the hymns of our idolatry can scarcely hope to survive 
for posterity’s ears. 














by André Maximov 


DADAISM IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE 


‘OME time during the year of grace 1920 a strange docu- 
ment was issued and circulated among a few of the Parisian 
élite who followed and were interested in any manifestation of 
art that tended away from the conventional. This document 
was headed by a reproduction of “La Gioconda”, with the curious 
addition of a pair of militant black moustachios, a new master- 
piece of painting signed by the dadaistic painter Marcel Duchamps. 
For those who cared to continue its perusal, there followed the 
declaration of rights, the gospel of the dadaistic school, in the 

following terms: 

DADA MANIFESTO 


The cubists want to cover Dada with snow; this as- 
tounds you but it is thus; they want to empty the snow of 
their pipes in order to cover up Dada. 

Are you sure of it? 

Perfectly, the facts are revealed by the grotesque mouths. 

They think that Dada is able to prevent them from prac- 
ticing this odious commerce of selling art very expensively. 


Art is more expensive than sausage, more expensive than 
women, more expensive than everything. 

Art is as visible as God. 

Art is a pharmaceutical product for imbeciles. 

Tables turn thanks to the spirit, pictures and other works 
of art are like tables, safes, the spirit is inside and becomes 
more and more genial, according to the prices of the auction 
room. 

Comedy, comedy, comedy, comedy, my dear friends. 

Merchants do not like painting, they know the mystery of 
the spirit.... 

Buy reproductions of autographs. 

Do not be snobs, then, you will not be more intelligent 
because your neighbor owns a thing similar to yours. 

No more fly specks on the wall. 

There will be some anyway, evidently, but a little less. 

Dada most certainly will become more and more detested. 

Cubism represents dearth of ideas. 
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They have cubed the pictures of the primitives, cubed 
sculpture, cubed, violins, cubed guitars, cubed illustrated 
newspapers, now they must cube money. 

Dada, he, wants nothing, nothing, nothing, he does some- 
thing for the public to say: “we understand nothing, nothing, 
nothing.” 

Dadaists are nothing, nothing, nothing, most certainly 
they will come to nothing, nothing, nothing. 


FRANCIS PICABIA 


who knows nothing, nothing, nothing. 


Dada was, in 1920, at its height. Born in Zurich in 1916, it 
had spread to France and Germany after the Armistice and had 
developed in quite a startling manner. By that time some of 
its greatest masterpieces had been given publicity. There was, 
for instance, Louis Aragon’s poem Suicide, which embodied the 
best principles of Dadaism. It read thus: 

abcdef 
ghijkl 
mnopqr 
stuvw 
XyZ 

Another poem, a madrigal probably, should be regarded as a 

classic, considering that its author is none other than Tristan 


Tzara, co-founder and head of the movement in France. 


AN PEDRO 


madame 
madame 
madamame 
madamame 
e 
madame 
madame 
madame 
madame 
madame 
madame 
The greatest exponent of dadaistic poetry, however, is to be 


found in Pierre Chapka Bonniere’s poem, Paroxism. Its text, 
in the original French, would lose its sonority and delicacy if 
translated into English. 
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PAROXISME 
-3;-;-0-0O 
1!!! tsi-i-i-I 


- et sam - et sam- sam - saM 
- et sam - et sam- sam - saM 
? ehs - Keink - tsiH 

! rrroor - o 

- atakak - oh - oh - tzzi g. 

The whole thing sounds, of course, like a practical joke, and 
a rather obvious one at that. Maybe it was, originally. How- 
ever that may be, it is impossible to dismiss it with a mere 
shrug of the shoulders. It might have been possible to do so 
in 1916, when a few unbalanced young men met at the Cabaret 
Voltaire in Zurich and founded the movement. But unfortu- 
nately in 1916 people were too busy with other things to take 
time off even to translate their ironic shrug of the shoulders into 
the definite criticism that might have killed the plan in its embryo. 
It was let alone, therefore, and when there was a chance to realize 
what had happened, it was too late. The founders of Dadaism 
may have been a group of buffoons; their followers were, no doubt, 
in earnest. When the war ended, it had developed, gained adepts 
and became a literary school. Writers of note were taking up 
the question and discussing it from every conceivable point of 
view; some of the best established French magazines opened 
their pages to Dadaistic productions. No history of modern 
French literature is complete nowadays without a chapter on 
Dadaism. Earnest seekers have endeavored to discover its un- 
derlying principles; whether they have achieved their object 
or not, their efforts are comprehensible. 

There is no doubt but that there had been a trend in French 
poetry that was having a degenerating influence, and that this 
degeneration had to reach a climax. Dadaism was this climax. 
Whatever the intrinsic value of the movement itself may have 
been, it is significant in that it was one of the main reasons 
for the re-awakening of French poetic thought, for the realiza- 
tion that pre-war tendencies were leading nowhere, in other words 
to Dada, and that it was necessary to direct the muse into safer 
channels. 

As a literary movement Dadaism claims as its direct ancestors 
Futurism and Cubism. Even though these two schools dis- 
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claim any relationship, their influence was most certainly the 
precedent that gave Dada a chance to appear. Everyone knows 
the sensation created by the futuristic movement, started by 
Marinetti in 1909. Its theories are hard to define, its mani- 
festations are familiar to all. Let us mention, nevertheless, 
some of its elements that have had a bearing on Dadaism; for 
instance, the elimination of grammar and syntax, of punctuation, 
of rhyme and meter, the introduction of onomatopeia, of “Bruit- 
ism” in music. The cubists, although almost similar to the 
futurists in their so-called poetic work, differ from them in theory 
at least. Their object, in poetry as in painting, is not to hold 
the mirror up to nature, but to achieve a deformation of reality 
which, while dissociating certain elements which are usually 
united, brings together others which are separated, in order 
to concentrate all the values in one single image. ‘To quote 
a few definitions of Cubism, the movement tries “to touch the 
objects painted... .to make palpable all their faces at one time.” 
Or again, “to give life to the interior of plane surfaces filled 
with local colour by the quivering of the lines that limit them.” 

Both Cubism and Futurism reached a great popularity in 
France. French poets who had developed symbolism to such an 
extent naturally fell into impressionism, and from impressionism 
to Cubism and Futurism there was but one step. The whole 
French pre-war spirit was restless and erratic. Minds were anx- 
ious to find something new; a duplication of ideas or even of 
form was dreaded most; whence the great enthusiasm with which 
they greeted the introduction of all “extraordinary” schools. 
From rather mild forms of Cubism and Futurism they went on 
to the most extreme manifestations of those theories. Rhyming 
became a dead letter. Punctuation was omitted. Written style 
became completely dissociated; poetry became from then on 
nothing but a succession of disconnected sentences—in a word, 
completely incomprehensible. Minds seemed to reach an orgy, 
a paroxysm of disorganization. Guillaume Appollinaire, in his 
Calligrammes introduced the novel trick of concentrating writ- 
ing and painting into one, by disposing the words of his sen- 
tences in the shape of the object he was describing. Max Jacob 
wrote novels, essays, and poems in which sentence followed 
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sentence with no connection whatever, and achieved nothing but 
the bewilderment of his readers. André Salmon, in his Prikaze, 
went further by using from time to time a series not only of 
sentences but of disconnected words... . 

And then emerged Dadaism. Some of its works have already 
been quoted. The object its originators were pursuing is hard to 
determine; the reason that impelled them obscure. There is, of 
course, the theory that the whole thing was nothing but a farce. 
Yet, is there not the possibility that it was a hallucination, the 
manifestation of the neurosis of war time which, coupled with 
the tendency given to French poetry by Cubism and Futurism, 
made them carry these teachings beyond their intended scope? 
Many explanations have been offered by dadaists and defenders 
of Dada. Richard Huelsenbeck, one of the group of French 
and German artists who had deserted their countries and were 
assembled in Geneva, where they founded the movement, says 
that at first “Dada” was to be the name for all the artistic 
and literary efforts that this group might produce. These ef- 
forts were all to be in the region of abstract art. He admits 
that they were influenced by futuristic ideas, and especially by the 
musical idea of “Bruitism”. The war, to their mind, was the 
greatest manifestation of Cubism that had ever taken place. A 
spontaneous eruption of possibilities in movement, a symphony 
of shouts, shots, and commands, through which was sought a 
solution of the problem of life and death. Dadaists approved 
of “Bruitism” as a sort of return to nature. Yet they also want- 
ed the opposite: to calm their souls, the restlessness of their 
minds, and internal peace, art, abstract art. What abstract art 
was they did not know exactly; under Dada were collected all 
sorts of scraps of artistic activity that occurred to anyone. From 
this lack of definition developed eventually the attitude that 
Dada had no particular goal. Hence Tzara’s finishing sentence 
in his manifesto: Dada, he, wants nothing, nothing, nothing. 

As a whole the movement is a most interesting psychological 
phenomenon. Here was a group of people who, in the beginning 
at least, were sincere in their endeavor to create something new, 
to exteriorize their feeling in a manner entirely different from that 
used by anyone else; and yet for several years they did not 
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know what they wanted. They wrote, however; they tried, they 
elaborated theories. Tzara inaugurated the Dadaistic poem, 
others took him up, aped him and tried to justify the result by 
deep metaphysical theories. They went, for instance, back to 
Pascal who said that “man can never adequately express his 
thought by the art of language, and if some day he were able 
to do so, he would not be understood by his fellows, as the words 
of a man are never exactly perceived by him who hears or reads 
them. As soon as one advances into the world of intellect, men 
hear each other only through a fog.” This thought, philosophig- 
ally true as it is, was taken in the literal sense by Dadaistic 
writers. Their argument was that if they could not be understood 
by the rest of men, why should they try? They would write, 
or at least put down their own interpretation of their sensations, 
and let others do the best they could in interpreting them. This 
of course was only stretching the point made by Mallarmé, 
chief of French symbolism, when he said that the symbolist in 
expressing himself went only half way and allowed his reader to 
go the other half in order to understand him. Dadaists went no 
way at all: their readers were supposed to go all the way, an 
impossible effort. 

Next to that they argued that their appeal was to the un- 
conscious, rather than to the conscious; that writing as it had 
been accepted heretofore was inadequate and was good only for 
the repetition of well-known truths and banalities; that all books 
gave an impression of hackneyed convention. To avoid this, 
they became frankly unintelligible, with the idea that an incom- 
prehensible work has at least nothing to lose. They protested 
violently against the accusations of folly showered upon them. 
What they were trying to do was to go into their own minds 
deeper than anyone else had ever done before. Thought, they 
said, is elaborated from primary elements which are incoherent 
before they are brought together, compared, organized by the 
mind. They tried to seize these elements before they had been 
organized, to steal a march on the process of their brains. They 
also were against spoken language, which is but a convention. 
Let us deprive it of all utility, they exclaimed, let us give it a 
perfect vacancy, let us break all ties between words, and other 
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ties will automatically form themselves, which will at last teach 
us something new; all the worse if we cannot say what.... 

Such were some of the theories of Messrs. the Dadaists. Very 
interesting as theories, but somewhat difficult to put into prac- 
tice. The attempt to do so is actually what caused the downfall 
of the movement. Tzara, the leader of the school, felt that it 
was his task to materialize its teachings. With great humor, 
conscious or unconscious, he wrote his manifestos. To him we 
owe the delightful definition: Put all the words into a hat, pick 
them out at random, and you have the dadaistic poem. His is 
the would-be explanatory utterance: What is it beautiful? What 
is it ugly? What is it big, strong, weak? What is it Carpentier, 
Foch, Renan? Don’t know, don’t know, don’t know. What is 
it myself? Don’t know, don’t know, don’t know . . . This (to- 
gether with his statement that Dadaism knew nothing, nothing, 
nothing, wanted nothing, nothing, nothing), proved to be the 
end. When a group of people acknowledge that they are trying 
to do nothing, they should, if they are sincere, do nothing and 
let it go at that. Dadaists realized this, and for the first time 
did something sensible; they decided that “nothing” was beyond 
them. 

And so Dadaism died. As all dead people and things it de- 
serves some sympathy and a great deal of indulgence. It was 
a product of the war, and as such cannot be blamed too much. 
The French language was tottering, as was French thought and 
French morale. The whole had to be purged by war, in order 
to emerge from the ordeal and be rebuilt on new, solid principles. 
Where shells did the work for men, Dada did it for the language. 
It was a form of nihilism, but can it be judged too harshly if 
one thinks that it was after all an inheritance, and that those 
who preceded it were really responsible for it? At any rate, 
it taught French literature a good lesson, by showing the im- 
possibility of achieving anything by fantastic teachings. If Dada 
was actually a lesson, one can only be thankful for it. If it was 
a joke . . . why, it taught its lesson anyway. 
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by W. L. Werner 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
MARCEL PROUST 


N the year 1885 a young Viennese physician by the name of 

Sigmund Freud decided to become a clinical neurologist. He 
went to Paris, for the French doctors were the first to attempt 
the careful study of nervous diseases. Dr. Jean Charcot, Pro- 
fessor of Diseases of the Nervous System in the School of Medi- 
cine at Paris, also conducted what was reputed to be the “greatest 
neurological clinic of modern times”. Under Dr. Charcot, Freud 
studied for a year. 

At the same time the father of Marcel Proust was also doing 
pioneer work as the first Professor of Hygiene on the Faculty of 
Medicine at the University of Paris. Undoubtedly Charcot’s 
work, which drew Freud from Vienna, was often the subject of 
conversation in Dr. Proust’s family. In Marcel’s novel, Charcot’s 
name appears no less than five times: one character thinks him 
greater than Socrates, the social world talks of his experiments, 
and even the servant from the provinces pretends to know about 
him. 

Charcot was Freud’s teacher and a character in Proust’s novel. 
Both the Viennese physician and the Parisian novelist were in- 
fluenced by the French psychology of the latter nineteenth cen- 
tury. An article by Professor Yves Delage in the Bulletin de 
l'Institute General Psychologique (1916) traces twelve important 
articles of Freud’s creed to Charcot, to Bergson, to Janet, to 
Binet, and, with no doubt some patriotic exaggeration, to nine- 
teen other French scientists. ‘The work of these twenty-three 
men also pervaded the atmosphere which Marcel Proust breathed. 
His father was a physician and professor; so, later, was his brother 
Robert; Bergson was a promising alumnus of the lycée which 
Marcel attended; Janet, who had also studied under Charcot, be- 
came a teacher at this /ycée, Binet was a laboratory assistant at 
the Sorbonne while Proust studied there; and Bergson later be- 
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came Marcel’s friend and his relative by marriage. In view of 
this common background, it is not surprising to find many paral- 
lels between the science of Freud and the art of Proust. 

There is, first, a common emphasis on the unconscious. It is, 
for both writers as well as for Bergson, a great reservoir from 
which strange fish unpredictably emerge to catch hold of our 
lines of thought and action. To quote Proust, “our past joys, all 
our sorrows are perpetually in our possession, for the most time 
in an unknown region.” In another place he suggests that “our 
unconscious is then more clairvoyant than we ourselves.” And 
elsewhere he discusses “the thoroughly alive and creative sleep 
of the unconscious . . . in which our hands take hold of the 
key that turns the lock, the key for which we have sought in vain.” 
His biographer, Pierre-Quint, devotes an entire chapter to “The 
Role of the Unconscious.” 

It is this unconscious that Freud and other psycho-analysts 
explore for inhibited desires which we harbor unaware and which 
are dangerous to our peace of mind. Hypnotism had been used 
to uncover the patient’s mind by Breuer, but in 1894 Freud broke 
from Breuer and started his original work on the free association 
of ideas as a means of stirring up old memories. Freud published 
his book on psycho-analytic methods ten years afterward in 1904. 
A year later Proust started filling his notebooks with memories 
evoked by the same free association of ideas. “In truth,” he 
writes in Albertine Disparue, “from each idea in us as from a 
crossroad in a forest, extend so many different roads that in a 
moment when I least expected it, I found a new remembrance 
before me.” And in The Captive, “Even if we live in a her- 
metically sealed compartment, association of ideas, memories 
continue to act upon us.” 

These memories are free; they are not evoked by our own will; 
they are, says Proust, “like those lessons which we labored in 
vain to learn overnight, and find intact on waking up next morn- 
ing; like, too, those faces of dear friends which the impassioned 
efforts of our memory pursue without recapturing them, are there 
before our eyes just as they were in life.” 


Just as the patient is led by the psycho-analyst’s questions from 
one memory to another darker one, so all of Marcel’s senses open 
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roads into the unconscious. One day his mother seeing that he 
was cold, gave him tea and cakes, and “in that moment the good 
folk of Combray and their little dwellings and the parish church 
and the whole of the village and of its surroundings sprang into 
being from my cup of tea.” Similarly one could cite memories 
evoked by odors, by sounds of musical phrases and of persons’ 
voices, by sights, by names of railroad stations and of noble 
families, by the various kinds of weather, by a person’s continual 
presence, and even by the movement made in bending to take off 
a shoe. Let one more example suffice: “The scent of roses is so 
strong in the music of the opera Pelleas and Melisande that I 
suffer from hay-fever and rose-fever, it sets me sneezing every 
time I listen to that scene.” 

But an easier outlet for the contents of the unconscious is the 
dream; while we are asleep, the escape is easier, and the psycho- 
analyst can explore the unconscious by interpreting our dreams. 
Freud’s pioneer work on the meaning of dreams appeared in 1900; 
Proust’s novel contains at least ten dreams,—most of which are 
explained or interpreted,—as well as several short essays on the 
nature of sleep and dreams. Dreams are, also to Proust, wish- 
fulfiliments. “What one has meant to do during the day, one 
accomplishes only in one’s dreams.” “Almost all our dreams 
answer questions which we put to ourselves.” “One must have a 
thorough understanding of one’s dreams if one is not to be 
troubled by them.” 

A last major parallel between Freud and Proust is their com- 
mon emphasis on sex. For Freudians the sex instinct is the 
power behind many diverse acts from infancy to senility. Sim- 
ilarly in Proust sex is omnipresent in all forms, normal and ab- 
normal. If the novel barely mentions Proust’s incompatability 
with his father, it stresses his immense love for, and dependence 
on, his mother and grandmother. Particularly striking is the 
constant comparison of his love affair with Albertine to his filial 
‘love. “For the goodnight kiss of Albertine he suffered as much 
as when his mother had not come to kiss him goodnight”; and he 
“let Albertine die just as he had killed his grandmother.” 

Such, briefly, are the chief parallels between Freud and Proust. 
They believe in a reservoir of the unconscious which feeds the 
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stream of consciousness; they find dreams symbolic and signi- 
ficant; they find sex behind almost everything. 

To point out these parallels is to make no claims of an influence 
of one on the other. Proust was a schoolboy of fourteen when 
Freud studied in Paris. Freud’s later psychological investigations 
were sneered at by physici ns even in Vienna as late as 1906, and 
his work was for years unknown or ignored in France. The first 
French translation came only in 1920, a translation of five lectures 
delivered eleven years earlier at Clark University in the United 
States. Before 1920 Freud had only a handful of adherents in 
France; at an International Congress of Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry in Amsterdam (1907), Janet, a leading French psychol- 
ogist, dismissed Freud’s theory as merely a bad joke, “une mau- 
vaise plaisanterie.” The same article which traced twelve items 
of Freud’s creed to twenty-three French psychologists, denounced 
Freud’s system as a dogma, as almost a religion to be taken on 
faith, rather than a science. 

Nor does Proust’s novel reveal any direct connection with 
Freud. He mentions Mendel, Darwin, Fabre, Widal, Thomas 
and Aldous Huxley, Ibsen, Hardy, Whistler, Sherlock Holmes, 
and many other names of the day, but never that of Sigmund 
Freud. He sprinkles medical and psychological terms throughout 
his books but never cites Freud. And, most significant of nega- 
tive evidence, when he discusses the interpretation of dreams, 
he mentions not the obvious name of Freud but that of Joseph, 
the captive in Pharaoh’s prison. 

Like the rarallels of geometry, Proust and Freud never meet. 
Stemming from the same roots of late nineteenth century French 
psychology, Freud has independently developed his experiences 
and experiments into a science, Proust has independently de- 
veloped his experiences and observations into an art. 

Proust might indeed sneer, as much as any orthodox physician, 
at Freud’s system. For frequently he asserts that we cannot find 
out psychological facts and rules. “A person is a shadow which 
we can never succeed in penetrating.” “We must bear in mind 
that the opinions which we hold of one another . . . are as 
eternally fluid as the sea.” Benjamin Cremieux covers this point 
thoroughly in his essay on “La Psychologie de Marcel Proust” 
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(Revue de Paris, October, 1924). The observer changes con- 
stantly; the observed person changes too; everybody raises walls 
of defence; deductions based on facts are wrong. And so Proust 
gives a series of causes, first, second, third, as probable explana- 
tions for one act, and a series of effects, often contradictory. He 
never assumes “the air of an expert psychologist, classifying the 
nobility as queer birds and the crooks as nobility.” 

Yet one cannot admit the truth of Dr. Burchell’s psycho-an- 
alysis of Proust in The Psycho-analytic Review (July, 1928), 
which incidentally is based on a biography of Proust without 
any reading of his work. Proust’s novel is not, as Dr. Burchell 
says, a random assembly of memories; it is not merely “the free 
association method” with “no attempt at directing and with little 
editing.” Proust’s editing, in truth, was enormous; one page of 
first proof usually grew to two. After the two hundred pages of 
the first two sections (Overture and Combray), the story moves 
not freely but in the main chronologically through its fifteen 
volumes. Shifts to the future or to the past are minor and have 
one of two obvious purposes: to explain the significance of the 
present moment as fully as possible, or to improve the unity and 
coherence of certain threads of action. Chronology is treated 
as artistically as that of Mrs. Wharton’s Ethan Frome. We can 
find an example of undirected, free association of ideas in the two- 
volume autobiography of Mark Twain, but not in Proust. For 
the latter took his unchronological memories, arranged them, veri- 
fied and amplified them by frequent questions and excursions into 
the social world, and finally achieved a work of art. Proust de- 
scribed his plan in a letter quoted by Pierre-Quint: “It is a book 
supported by abrupt recollections in order to imitate the involun- 
tary workings of the memory . . . But all those are merely the 
scaffolding of the book.” 

This Freudian scaffolding which I have described, is no thin 
framework; it is so reénforced, so thickly planked that it almost 


‘hides the nature of the work within it. That inner content is 


an enormous patchwork of medical, psychological, and philoso- 
phical items. A partial table of contents would include the fol- 
lowing ideas: our thoughts are ‘part of the universal mind; our 
love affairs are tiny fragments of the universal love; our con- 
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sciences are proof of the doctrine of pre-existence: “there is much 
to be said for the belief that our souls enter plants and animals 
after our death”; the heart is the seat of the emotions; fairies 
more powerful than mankind decree some laws of love for us. 
These and similar statements rub elbows with such terms as per- 
secution mania, agoraphobia, psychopathological universe, a sport 
of reflexes, preservation of the species, spores, glands, ultra-violet 
rays, and such a bit of excellent advice as, “Lay your head down 
on the pillow and go to sleep, which you will find an excel- 
lent antidote to the demineralization of your nerve-cells.” And 
through all the structure stalks the villain of the piece, Habit, 
personified and written with a capital letter. Habit fills the gaps 
between passions, reconciles us to evils, takes away thrills, gov- 
erns memories, aids love, conditions sleep, and carries the master- 
piece on to completion. One might summarize by saying that 
this Freudian scaffolding, erected in the Time of Bergson, covers 
a multitude of ideas from Proust’s enormous reading, dominated 
by Proust’s own experience with Habit. 

Viewing this masterpiece, with its various beliefs harmoniously 
resting within the Freudian framework, we are led at last to a 
conclusion: namely, that fiction need be no more true to the facts 
of psychology than to the facts of history or astronomy. The 
sun may rise and set—in poetry; Rip Van Winkle may sleep his 
twenty years; Portia may make her highly unlegal plea in court; 
Scott may telescope history; there may even be no bridge of San 
Luis Rey; and the facts of psychology, as the mixture in this 
book indicates, are no more sacred than these. A novel is said 
to be as good or bad as its characterizations; characterizations pre- 
sumably depend on correct psychology; yet here accepted and re- 
jected theories dwell in harmony in a novel that is unanimously 
hailed as a psychological masterpiece. Proust’s novel, Jn Search 
of Lost Time, leaves us with two questions on the general prob- 
lem of psychology in literature: First, do we at present lack a real 
science of psychology that would serve as a touchstone to literary 
characterizations and so to the value of literature itself? Or, 
second, is the current critical concern with psychology futile for 
the reason that fiction is entirely untrammeled by facts? 











by Melvin M. Rader 
DOSTOEVSKY AND THE DEMIURGE 


LATO and other Greek thinkers conceived of the Demiurge 
Pp as that force which swept through the world transforming 
the original, absolute chaos into order and harmony. In the 
Timeus the Demiurge is the divine architect which fashions a 
cosmos from out of indefinite matter “moving without harmony 
or measure”. It is the shape-giving spirit, imparting form to 
the formless, so as to incarnate the “idea of goodness”. Dos- 
toevsky is mainly concerned with a similar inward moving force 
acting upon human life and translating formlessness into form. 
Hence he is deeply interested in chaotic personalities that either 
go down to destruction or struggle forward to a new life harmony. 


I. Tue Initia, CuHaos 


This thirst for a new order resulted in part from his harassed 
neurotic temperament. To the disorganized personality, ever 
restless to equate its contradictions, each element in its nature 
seems a shred of some larger harmonious existence. Such indi- 
viduals are like the “blind man reading”’* in the poem by D. 
H. Lawrence; they merely rub their fingers over the raised 
script, across the symbols of a world beyond all immediate 
awareness. To penetrate to this vague atmosphere, to give it 
substance and actuality, becomes the passionate desire of the 
neurotic temperament. The sick-soul endlessly rebels against 
the assumption that the ultimate boundaries of existence have 
already been defined. Since he believes intensely in the po- 
tential expansiveness of life, he often tries to explore anew the 
foundation of our passions, our hopes and dogmas, that his 
Spirit may expand “like a bursting shower”. To make this ex- 
ploration fecund was Dostoevsky’s passionate endeavor. 

The confusion within his mind was heightened by disorder 
around him. Russia was the latest of the European countries 


“Feeling the shadows like a blind man reading”, a line from “Grief”. 
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to feel the full shock of modern culture, yet when the shock 
came she was the most distraught of all countries. The chaos 
in Russian intellectual life was due to the sudden influx of 
modern thought into a civilization constructed upon medieval 
patterns. Disorganization results from such rapid cultural dif- 
fusion, because no time exists for adjustment. In a country of 
great area, with heterogeneous conditions, the anarchy becomes 
acute, since the competing forces are not easily equilibrated. 
The elements in the national life do not melt into a single pre- 
sentation. ‘The perspective is too vast, the competing forces 
are too variegated, the events too numerous and scattering; no 
mind can wield them into harmony. Such was the condition 
of Russia when Dostoevsky struggled to reconcile the conflicts 
in his tortured soul. 

With disorder within and around him, this Russian could 
not slay confusion. His mental life presented flagrant contrasts; 
hate and love, frenzy and calm, heaven and hell. Yearning to 
escape from his complex prison, he pounded unceasingly against 
the hard multiple surfaces of reality. In every direction his 
mind confronted shattered perspectives. He sought vainly for 
immediate harmonies. 

Because of his own inner turmoil, he was concerned with the 
soul in crux and travail. His characters move and breathe 
beneath the terrific pressure of multiplied “spiritual atmospheres”; 
their passions rage at white heat; their determination, doubts 
and questions are life-and-death matters. The world of his cre- 
ation is a tempest of conflicting desires, where individuals be- 
come desperate and terrified. 

Although his creatures plunge into a darkness that sinks down 
into nihilism, they yearn for an incorruptible light. Their manias, 
tortures, obscenities and blasphemies are lusts after freedom, 
hungers for release. The most disreputable mortal reaches out 
for something invisible and fantastic. Sensuality is an aspira- 
tion; crime is a spiritual passion; atheism never ceases to be a 
search for God. The drama of human existence is compressed 
into a tight compass where the atoms of human energy strike 
together and fulminate. In this chaotic milieu, all rigid dis- 
tinctions between good and evil are obliterated, and man him- 
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self becomes molten stuff that can be poured into any mold. 

Hence Dostoevsky’s world is in constant flux. The bestial 
and the god-like possess affinities that make them inter-change- 
able. The pure and sacred Myshkin steps into a crisis and is- 
sues forth the husk of a man. The drunken, sensual violent 
Dmitri staggers through a crisis and emerges a new saint, pre- 
figure of a great spiritual order. Alyosha appears first as a pious 
recluse; he becomes ever more worldly, ever more intellectual, 
ever more a true Karamazov. Untrammelled Ivan, shocked 
by his father’s murder, swiftly loses grip upon certitude and 
self-respect, and collapses with brain fever. Stavroguin steps 
out as an audacious individualist, boldly overturning conventions, 
defying ethical considerations, dominating the thoughts of all 
who surround him; he entirely changes his nature, loses faith 
in himself and all his ideas, commits suicide in weakness and 
despair. These typical characters have lurking desires and des- 
pairs which may find any disguised or devious outlet. The 
foundations of character shift while the superstructure is being 
elaborated. 

Such transitions and relativities rescue humanity from its ab- 
solute cages. The swift transit from good to evil and from vice 
to virtue precludes all rigid prescriptions. Codes, systems, form- 
ulas are cast aside; moral judgments are tentative; they are de- 
termined by pragmatic tests. Dostoevsky reaffirms the dictum 
of William Blake: “One law for the lion and the ox is oppres- 
sion.” The plasticity of his perceptions, the reversibility of his 
norms, the malleability of his characters, the subtlety and pene- 
tration of his insight, the very “protoplasmic formlessness” of 
his prophetic visions, are the foundations of emancipation; they 
shock and electrify the mind and expose the imagination to a 
tonic mountain air. Laws reel, institutions collapse, and the 
Demiurge leaps into the horizon. 

The reader of Dostoevsky trembles before the surge and vast 
“potency of human impulses. The protagonists of these novels 
are young and exceptionally pliant; Raskolnikov, Myshkin, Rogo- 
zhin, Nastasya Fillipovna, Stravroguin, the Karamazovs, Lise 





*Cp. Herman Hesse, “The Brothers Karamazov—the Downfall of Europe”, 
Dial, June, 1922, pp. 607-618. I have found Hesse very suggestive. 
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Hohlakov, Aglaia Epanchin: all are youthful, energetic, immense- 
ly potential, restlessly striving. Such tragic figures, criminal, 
debased and diseased, are never waste material. Every per- 
version is the symptom of some noble energy which has been 
denied expression. Hence the prophets of man’s redemption, 
Myshkin, Alyosha, Zozzima, Sonia Marmelladov, all salute the 
hidden personality, the inchoate and inarticulate will-to-the-good. 

Typical of Dostoevsky’s characters is the sheer mass and mo- 
mentum of this hidden life. The external situation very often 
seems insufficient to produce the response. A mere unguarded 
word, by itself trivial, throws Raskolnikov into a rage; a slight 
suggestion induces Myshkin to pour out his heart. The absence 
of provocation does not restrain Stavroguin from insulting and 
outraging innocent people; a corrupt society does not prevent 
Alyosha from developing his diametrically opposite nature. If 
Dostoevsky were an ordinary novelist, we would say that his 
characters were undermotivated. But we have such convincing 
revelations of the subconscious mind that we know that the 
motivations are simply internal and deeply imbedded. In the 
nightmare of Ivan, the subconscious, wearing the mask of the 
devil, raises its form above the threshold of consciousness. In 
the dreams of Svidrigailov and Raskolnikov, suppressed terrors 
that have been growing beneath the surface arise and besiege 
the mind. The impulsiveness of Nastasya Fillipovna, who in- 
explicably fluctuates from one rash decision to another, implies 
causation below the level of awareness. Everywhere we find 
large portions of the personality submerged. Acts and sensa- 
tions are projectiles tossed up by the heaving forces that hide 
below the crust of experience. A great and dangerous ideal 
gathers shape in the reader’s mind: we might naturalize the 
subconscious, dig out and baptize the disturber, release the great 
reservoirs of power which beat against the dams of convention- 
ality. 

Thus Dostoevsky’s impassioned analysis tears apart the fibres 
of personality, dissociates the complexes of habit and tradition, 
and prepares the way for a strange new world. 


II. DiscLosure oF THE DEeMrIuRGE 


But the novelist’s idea (as many critics have pointed out) does 
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not embrace lawlessness. The ethics of the amoralist, the Anti- 
christ who lives “beyond good and evil”, is a dagger intrinsically 
fatal to the man who wields it. 

He riddles the notion that certain individuals are exempt from 
moral obligations. The unrighteous assertion of the will leads 
inevitably to bondage. The crime of Raskolnikov, who murders 
to free himself from the “slave-morality”, actually proceeds in 
the most slavish fashion. Observe him before the murder. A 
conversation between a huckster and Lizaveta, the sister of the 
old pawnbroker, determines his fate: “Raskolnikov had just 
passed and heard no more . . . His first amazement was fol- 
lowed by a thrill of horror, like a shiver running down his spine. 
He had learnt, he had suddenly unexpectedly learnt, that the 
next day at seven o'clock precisely the woman would be left 
alone. He was only a few steps from his lodging. He went 
in like a man condemned to death. He thought of nothing and 
was incapable of thinking; but he suddenly in his whole being 
knew that he had no more freedom of thought, no will, and that 
everything was suddenly and irrevocably decided.”* Observe 
him later in the same day. He overhears a talk in a tavern. 
In idle conversation a student discusses with an officer the mean- 
ness of Alyona Ivanovna, the pawnbroker. The student suggests 
that she ought to be killed and her money used for the service 
of humanity. 


Raskolnikov was violently agitated. Of course, it was all 
ordinary youthful talk . . . But why had he happened to 
hear such discussion and such ideas at the very moment 
when his own brain was just conceiving the very same ideas 
. ... This trivial talk in a tavern had an immense influence 
on him in his later action, as though there had really been 
in it something preordained . 


Now observe him in the very act of murder: 
He pulled the axe quite out, swung it with both arms 


®Mr. Julius Meier-Graefe believes that “there is no real significance in the 
fact that Raskolnikov overhears” this conversation (Dostoevsky, 1928, p. 113). 
But Dostoevsky was not trying to depict opportunistic forces as Mr. Meier- 
Graefe supposes. Quite the reverse: he was revealing the natural foundations of 
certain moral laws. Raskolnikov’s denial of his deepest nature threw his mind 
into a state of decentralization. When a mind is thus decentralized it is a prey 
to outward forces. 
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scarcely conscious of himself, and almost without effort. He 
seemed not use his own strength in this. 

His presence of mind deserts him. He leaves the door wide open 
while he commits the murder. Clumsily he stains himself with 
blood. During his theft, he overlooks the most important of 
the pawnbroker’s possessions. Throughout the following days 
his life is a nightmare. At the slightest mishap he is terrorized 
like a wild rabbit convulsed at the crack of the hunter’s gun. 
He is at the mercy of every trivial suggestion, of the least unto- 
ward circumstance. 

What a tremendous change when his attitude is reversed! 
After befriending the family of the dead Marmeladov, he leaves 
Sonia’s room in a strangely exhilarated mood. For love had 
motivated his actions. 


He walked slowly and deliberately, feverish but not con- 
scious of it, entirely absorbed in a new overwhelming sen- 
sation of life and strength that surged up suddenly within 
him. This sensation might be compared with that of a man 
condemned to death who had suddenly been pardoned. 

There has been a swift harmonization of interests effected 
through the elimination of hate. Thus the laws that Raskolnikov 
breaks are not conventions; they are the laws of his own nature. 
Not until he returns to the realm of sacred values does he es- 
cape from the tyranny of circumstance. “He who walks a fur- 
long without sympathy,” said Walt Whitman, “walks to his own 
funeral dressed in a shroud.” 

It is thus apparent that Dostoevsky does not reverence the 
idol-breaker. He refuses to wreck organization to free non-social 
impulses. Freedom must be approached indirectly, like a view 
of the sun which can best be secured by glancing at its reflec- 
tion in a pool. The hero of the new order will not conceive of 
freedom as independent of organization. He will not destroy 
this world out of love for another; he will love this world because 
it promises another. 


III. Forecast or a New Orver 


We can best understand Dostoevsky’s conceptions by roughly 
distinguishing three classes among his characters. In the back- 
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ground is the first class, comprising the peasants, the towns- 
people, the bourgeois, and the shallow aristocrats. ‘These are 
innocent or smug. At the forefront are the feverish ones who 
seethe with inner discords. Stavroguin, Raskolnikov, Svidrigai- 
lov, Ivan and Dmitri Karamazov, and Lise Hohlakov are in- 
cluded in this group. They are raw material; they are proto- 
plasm. They cannot remain at rest; they cannot stay as they 
are. They must either plunge into the abyss or be translated 
into a higher unitive life. Stavroguin and Svidrigailov fall to 
destruction; Dmitri and Raskolnikov are lifted to a higher realm 
of consciousness. .In these souls we find the domain of the con- 
traries; one life force turns to rend another. Mingled with the 
tortured characters, but distinguished from them, are a few se- 
rene figures: Myshkin, Alyosha, and Zozzima. The contrary life 
forces are to be found at this level, but they have been equili- 
brated. There is here no subtraction: for mysticism has been 
harmonized with realism; love with individualism; sacrifice with 
completest self-expression. The aspiration is both visionary and 
retroactive; it admits both past and future, and fact and fan- 
tasy into the realm of values. Yet the men who thus conserve 
the forces of life have experienced great sadness. Ordeal hurled 
them out of the stultifying mechanism of commonplaces, out of 
habit, out of slumber, into shock, into tumult, into self-analysis 
and self-reconstruction. The mind suddenly facing a blank, a 
precipice, returned upon itself, plunged back into the memory, 
into the interior life of the pysche, to find the seed of a flame, 
and to fan the flame into a real beacon to light the way out of 
disaster. Not only Myshkin, Alyosha, and Zozzima, but all who 
have traveled the path to regeneration have gone this way. They 
have been resurrected out of confusion and suffering into a rare 
cool region of the spirit. They have attained that complex and 
joyful rhythm which springs from the division of consciousness 
into contrasted forms, and from the conquest of the aspiring self 
over these conflicts and contradictions. 

Nevertheless the critic hesitates to greet Myshkin and Zoz- 
zima as the objectification of the novelist’s ideal. Myshkin’s 
lack of spiritual polarity, his oblivion to the sanctified calculus 
of moral values, his reverence for the derelict aspects of human 
life, make his influence, apparently innocent, a really devastating 
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force. The Idiot is not himself the ideal of human character: 
he is the “magical thinker” who perceives the extreme plasticity 
of life, the wealth of values lurking in the subconscious, the re- 
versibility of human norms and values. He does not achieve 
permanent equilibrium; when confronted by crisis, he plunges 
back into idiocy, into total disorganization. His equipoise is too 
nervous, too delicately balanced over the abyss to be really ideal; 
he rises from chaos to announce the latent giant slumbering in 
man’s loins and drops back again into chaos. He is like a rocket 
suddenly illuminating an immense prospect between periods of 
pitch darkness. Likewise Zozzima promises even more than he 
fulfills. Like the Prince, he seems to stare so deeply into life 
that he can see the Demiurge creating a new man out of the clash 
of competing spiritual forces. By instructing Alyosha to be an 
“earthly monk”, he suggests that his own retirement from the 
world is not to be imitated. He steadfastly regards Alyosha as 
a disciple destined to outstrip himself. Zozzima and Myshkin 
have both been compared with Jesus. In function, however, 
they are more like John the Baptist than like Christ; they are 
harbingers, discoverers of value, prophets of a future Messiah. 

Alyosha has been said to represent Dostoevsky’s ideal. But 
surely he does not at first fulfill this requirement. At the be- 
ginning he is the “angel”, never once doubting God, living in a 
state of innocence. Not until after the death of Father Zozzima, 
bringing for Alyosha torment and terrible doubt, does his spirit 
flame with ecstasy. 

Nevertheless the awakened Alyosha unites religious ardor and 
a scientific mentality, a unification towards which Dostoevsky 
constantly gropes. This Karamazov is a mystic; yet he sees life 
with far greater clarity than either of his brothers. He is ex- 
tremely adept at psychological analysis. Observe how quickly 
he comprehends the complex nature of Young Krassotkin; how 
understandingly he appreciates his. father Fyodor, his brother 
Ivan, and the benighted Captain. Watch him when he first meets 
Grushenka: how carefully he notes each detail of her appearance 
and manner. He is always alert and searching, always profound- 
ly observant. “I fancy”, said Dostoevsky, “that Alyosha was 
more of a realist than any one”. 

His ecstasy represents the perfect blen:!:ag of his realistic and 
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mystical tendencies. “The silence of the earth seemed to melt 
into the silence of the heavens. The mystery of the earth was 
one with the mystery of the stars.” He perceives in the im- 
mediate, the tangible world, the symbol and projection of invis- 
ible things. His mysticism does not avoid experience; it em- 
braces reality with a new fervour, an intensely religious con- 
sciousness. He does not find perfection in utter simplicity and 
renunciation; he does not seek in abstraction the image of eternity. 
There is no subtraction, no loss of the precious objects of our 
homely ordinary experience. Alyosha saves the raindrop that 
falls upon the cheek, the sunlight that breaks upon the glistening 
leaves. He not only preserves them; he spiritualizes them; he 
perceives their ineluctable mystery; he discovers their relation 
to a deeper harmony. Hence he finds perfection in the most 
rich and lyrical experience and seeks in natural resources the 
fulfillment of manhood. Hence he throws himself on the earth 
and rapturously kisses it, “trembling all over in ‘contact with 
other worlds’”. Yet despite his realistic bent, he agrees with 
all mystics in the insistence upon the plasticity of life, the pos- 
sibility of ecstasy, the inadequacy of normal human experience. 


IV. Beyvonp Man 


We cannot conclude, however, that Alyosha had attained the 
ideal. We are continually reminded by Dostoevsky that he is a 
typical Karamazov. A typical Karamazov transgresses and suf- 
fers. “The ladder’s the same,” Alyosha himself declares to Mitya, 
“I’m at the bottom step, and you’re above, somewhere about the 
thirteenth. That’s how I see it. But it’s all the same. Abso- 
lutely the same in kind. Any one at the bottom step is bound 
to go up to the top one.” We must remember, moreover, that 
Dostoevsky died before his work was completed. The Brothers 
Karamazov was to be only the first volume of a gigantic chronicle 
of man’s spiritual development. Alyosha was to be central figure 
and the great transgressor. Dostoevsky planned to involve this 
mystic in a terrible exigency, in a tumult of the psyche, a terrific 
struggle to recover his God. The author planned to disclose, 
as the crowning achievement of his lifetime, the history of a noble 
figure who discovers for himself the immense cost and the tre- 
mendous value of tragic experience. In all likelihood he wished to 
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mold the character of Alyosha into the supreme exemplification 
of that saying of the crucified God: “Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it dies, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” Alyosha’s story was never told. 

Thus even the finest character fails to ascend to the climax 
of development. Possibly the supreme embodiment of the author’s 
idealism was reserved for the unwritten volumes. Yet probably 
even the thrice-born Alyosha would merely approximate to the 
imperious demands of the ideal. Only in Dostoevsky’s phantasy, 
The Dream of a Queer Fellow, do men attain to a joy “multi- 
plied to ecstasy, but to an ecstasy quiet, consummated, and full of 
contemplation”. The writer’s vision dwells upon a life beyond 
life. 

This is apparent from The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor. 
In this “poem”, composed by Ivan Karamazov, the prophet of the 
superman is Jesus. Not by a religion of weakness, not by slay- 
ing the trans-mundane ideal, not by huddling together in impotence 
and dreamlessness, can we ever respond to the summons of this 
Christ who raised the dead. The Grand Inquisitor, who acts 
in the name of the Church and the slave-morality, yet who never 
ceases to be the true Anti-Christ, threatens to burn as a com- 
mon heretic the Galilean who has returned to earth. “Thou art 
proud of Thine elect,” he charges, “but Thou hast only the elect, 
while we give rest to all . . . How are the weak ones to blame 
that they could not endure what the strong have endured? How 
is the weak soul to blame that it is unable to receive such terrible 
gifts?” As an apologist for the “rigid ancient laws” and the 
comfortable illusions to which the race so desperately clings, the 
Grand Inquisitor threatens to bind Jesus to a second cross above 
piles of burning fagots. For this Christ bears a flaming sword 
swift to wreck the complacency of mortals. He inscribes his 
commandments upon the mountain-top, to attain which man 
must transcend himself. The central meaning of the Legend, 
if we must overleap Ivan’s scepticism and resolve upon an af- 
firmation, may be stated in the words of William Blake: “God 
becomes as we are, that we may be as he is.” 

Thus Dostoevsky envisaged a new world to be created by the 
will-to-the-good, a force like the Demiurge translating formless- 
ness into form, and governed by the law that conflicts must be 
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stilled by a wider synthesis, a new unification which reconciles the 
antagonisms without subtracting the forces creating them. This 
interpretation, it must be admitted, is not the only one that the 
novels support. The critic can plausibly maintain that the author’s 
theory of life centers in the Atonement and the Resurrection. 
Or the critic may regard Dostoevsky as the prophet of a chaos 
in which devotion to Form is replaced by pursuit of the values 
of suffering and the intensities beyond self-control. The truth 
is that the novelist never attains to the singleness of mind which 
oulaws all interpretations but one. In the neighborhood of almost 
every affirmation we find a corresponding negation. But he per- 
sistently struggles to have faith because absolute scepticism is 
deadly. He belongs to that noble and stricken race of men who 
doubt as fervently as they believe. His assurance is of tragic 
intensity because it is very precarious. He is like a tight-rope 
walker over an abyss, trust in the venture is enforced by peril; 
hesitancy is fatal. His faith is a thing of blood and passion; it 
is a high venture, a desperate hope, a wrestle with ultimate 
despair. 


by James Palmer Wade 
“FRATER, AVE—” 


Go forward to the question of the stair, 
No fitter ending to your tale is known 
Than the oblivion of the white mist thrown 

About the steps that mount up in the air. 

Long have you lived, and there is none to care 
Now whether you live earth-bound, or are flown 
Up skyward solitary, as alone 

You dwelt on earth and gave it stare for stare. 


At the last misty midtop of your flight 
What matter if you find another Earth? 
Remember nearby Earths are distant stars. 
But look not back, lest our ball in your sight 
Should seem a starry heaven whose true worth 
You have known only when beyond the bars. 










































by Edmund Lloyd Loughnan 
THE THIRTEENTH APOSTLE 


A Srupy or M. AnprE Give 


UTSIDE the window of the French peasant’s hut, and 
O hidden in the darkness, lurks M. André Gide, watching the 
household assemble for the evening meal. At each new ar- 
rival the door opens upon a scene of light and warmth and 
laughter, and then finally it closes for the night. The vaga- 
bond things of life are barred out, with the damp air, and the 
whispering winds, and André Gide. But soon in a corner of 
the room apart, he espies a boy, studying painfully in a great 
book, and his heart swells with longing to lead him out to the 
highway and the great out-doors. The boy’s fate is sealed. 
The next day he is watched, the day after accosted; on the 
fourth day he has left everything behind, family, book, school 
and cheerful fireside, to follow Gide into the splendors of the 
plain, which, he learns to his surprise, is there for his own per- 
sonal enjoyment. He is initiated forthwith into the delights of 
vagabondage. 

Seeking the cause of such strange behavior on the part of 
an eminent man of letters—behavior that immediately suggests 
to our civic minds the interference of the police—we find it in 
a fortress of Calvinism. For years he was shut away from the 
warm infiuence of Nature. When the whisper of rebellion with- 
in his soul answered the call of the great out-doors, when, 
after much effort, he at last effected his escape, and stood, a 
free man of eighteen years, with all the unexplored delights of 
the planet before him, he experienced a feeling of shame, of dis- 
satisfaction with himself. Before the lightness of Nature and the 
flexibility of natural human beings, he felt awkward and self- 
conscious, at once prematurely old and absurdly undeveloped. 
And the blame for his humiliation he laid upon the dismal fort- 
ress, the narrow family circle that had hemmed in his growing 
life. “Families!” he cries in his rage, “I hate you! Firesides 
enclosed, doors shut tight, jealous possessions of happiness.” 
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Henceforth he belongs to the outside; he sits lightly to material 
possessions, seeing them as shackles upon his liberated soul. 
He has a horror of walls in any form about him; he is a vaga- 
bond, with the earth for his home and the infinite spaces for his 
roof. “It is not enough for me to read that the sands of the 
shore are soft, my bare feet must feel them. . .” 

But while his senses are awake and quivering at contact with 
all forms of matter, Gide is tormented by fear of time, so quickly 
passing, by remorse for every day of youth wasted. “Satisfy 
your joy when your soul is radiant, and your desire for love while 
your lips are still beautiful to kiss, and while your embrace is 
joyous. For you will think, you will say, the fruits were there, 
their weight was bending the branches and already falling to 
earth; my lips were there, full of desires, but my lips stayed 
closed and my hands could not stretch forth because they were 
joined in prayer; and my soul and my flesh have remained de- 
spairingly thirsty, the time is hopelessly past.” 

There is so much to enjoy, when our hands are finally unclasped 
from prayer, and the time at our disposal is so short, that our first 
problem must be one of choice. Gide refuses the problem and 
despises the choice, which involves rejection. With hands out- 
stretched he goes forth after everything. This refusal to choose 
(becoming later inability to take a side on any question), is 
termed by Gide the key to his character and his work. 

But if he wants everything, it is not only for himself. From 
his Calvinist prison he has brought with him the vocation of 
a prophet. “I have become a wanderer,” he says, “in order 
to brush against all that wanders.” His soul is the inn ever open 
at the crossroads: whoever wishes may enter. But whoever 
enters is not likely to come out by the same door as in he went. 
And while Gide will not deign to cast his personal spell on more 
than a few minds, he is far from being without interest in the 
many, in the public at large. He is a prophet with a message. 
He preaches, and in language at times extremely beautiful. Other 
men have heard and answered the nomad call before him. In 
that he is not original, but in this—that while other men have 
obeyed the call and gone out into the desert, literally or meta- 
phorically, Gide flutters. He will not get out of civilization and 
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stay out, but is forever getting out and then coming back to 
tell us what he has seen outside, moved obviously by a desire to 
make things better in civilization by his wisdom learned in the 
desert. He is trying to affect one extreme mode of existence by 
its opposite extreme; but fortunately, perhaps, for civilization, he 
is in no hurry. Not dependent upon his writings for a livelihood, 
he has always maintained an attitude of independence and un- 
concern in face of contemporary public opinion. He scorns the 
author who quickly provides the logic-loving French people with 
a label by which to classify him and all that he has written or will 
write. The reward for such a label is immediate popularity, 
which is usually short-lived. Gide seeks a lasting influence and, 
caring nothing for the lazy reader, he writes only to be re-read. 
“To disturb,” he says,“that is my rdéle.” He is now in point of 
fact exerting definite influence after more than thirty years of 
writing. 


II 


It is in Les Nourritures Terrestres, written in 1897 at the age 
of twenty-eight, that we see him at work making converts, here 
and there, of youths imprisoned at home. His first task is to 
awaken the senses of the neophyte to the beauty and wealth 
of Nature in all its forms, animal, vegetable and mineral. By 
living the nature-life the boy will become a splendid young ani- 
mal with a strong lovely body and a reason awakened to the 
wonders of the universe. Remembering that Gide is a poet and 
that his forceful language need not imply a complete abduction of 
the neophyte who may still be sleeping at home and meeting 
the prophet for his weal or woe outside of school hours, we yet 
may ask the question: Is this all? What is the boy now to do 
with his splendid physique? ‘Though Gide may love the sinuous 
paths, he is not a dilettante. He is imbued with a sense of pil- 
grimage toward some definite goal. Whither?—his reader asks 
impetuously, with the prison-house of civilization ‘already, in im- 
agination, left far behind. 

No. The body beautiful is not the whole quest. God is the 
end and goal. Here is another principle that Gide has brought 
with him out of the house of bondage. There is a God after 
all—when the reader had thought that all religion had been left 
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behind with Calvinism and its hearths enclosed. “This sweet 
morning—you think you are in the midst of it, but the greater 
part of your being is cloistered . . . Your books and your study 
hold you back and hide you from God. The habit of your thought 
cramps you: you live in the past, in the future, and you perceive 
nothing spontaneously. We are nothing, save in the isolated 
instant of life; all the past dies away from that instant before 
anything to come is born into it. Instants! Of what force is 
their presence! If you wished, if you could concentrate at this 
instant . . . you would be alone with God on the earth . 
You have no idea of all the forms that God takes: through look- 
ing too closely at one form and loving it, you are going blind 

. Behind all closed doors stands God. All forms of God 
are precious, and all is the form of God.” 

Gide’s conception of God is thus clearly pantheistic, and in 
these passages from Les Nourritures Terrestres, God is presented 
to us as within reach at the isolated instant. This is of vital 
importance for the understanding of Gide’s works, in all of which 
this doctrine of the instant recurs. It is by way of the instant 
isolated from all before and after it, that we shall find event- 
ually the wild absurdities of l’acte gratuit, anarchy and the frenzies 
of epilepsy. In one formula, Gide offers us God and the devil, 
health and sickness, heaven’s sweetness and the confusion of 
hell. And he is not disturbed by the widest contrasts: his calm 
prophetic eye is contemplating some point on the far horizon. 
Is it a convergence of these extremes that he perceives? He 
is a pantheist, but his pantheism is progressive: he is in pilgri- 
mage toward some shrine, or rather apotheosis, for it is not a 
place that Gide seeks, but a state of soul. It is a communion 
with the Divine so close that there will be some change of our- 
selves into something different and better. Truly the prophet 
loves to keep us in suspense. And there too, at that mysterious 
instant of apotheosis, it is not only our author and his neophytes 
that are to be changed, but civilization. Therein lies the con- 
fusion. 

Thus far then he takes his neophyte. With a powerful body of 
alert senses, he has learned of the quest for God, who yet is 


terrifyingly near. What then? Gide, like another Jean-Jacques 
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Rousseau, is suddenly afraid of becoming embroiled in a respon- 
sibility of education. The thought is intolerable. “Throw away 
my book!” he pleads in a frenzy. “Free yourself from it. Leave 
me. Tell yourself that this is only one of the thousand postures 
possible in face of life. Seek out your own. What another would 
have done as well as you, refrain from doing . . . Seize only 
upon that, within yourself, which you feel is nowhere save in 
you, and create by yourself . .” It is then with the ideal 
of individualism that the neophyte takes his departure. He is 
now on the way to acquiring a purely original soul, and, fortified 
with the hope of such a treasure, he can go off happily, without 
fear of causing twinges in André Gide’s conscience (if such 
thing there be). But there is yet one cryptic word to reach the 
ear of the retreating youth: 

Ce que j’ai connu de plus beau sur la terre 

Nathanaél, c’est ma faim. 

The seeking is precious for its own sake: the disciple must be 
in no hurry to find, and if he be wise he will set his goal far 
off. There is a fatal similarity between arriving and being en- 
closed. Movement is the important thing. “Depart, not so 
much for the sake of seeing something different as for the sepa- 
ration of the self from all which is not indispensable.” 

In Le Retour de l’Enfant Prodigue, the individualist in Gide’s 
sense is seen in action. He has traced the gospel parable as it 
might have taken place in a French family, and shows his own 
individuality by improving upon the original. He adds a mother 
and a younger brother to the dramatis persona. In four conver- 
sations with the four members of the family respectively, the 
question is repeatedly put to the returned prodigal—why did he 
leave home? He finds it difficult to answer, and feels his way 
toward the truth. He had left because the house (symbolizing or- 
ganized religion) enclosed him, because he sought to know who 
he was, because he was curious to explore the world outside his 
home. It is the younger brother who wrests the true answer from 
him in a conversation unsurpassed in anything that Gide has 
written for its beauty and feeling. It was thirst that had driven 
him away—thirst that only a rare exotic fruit could ever quench. 

In /’Immoraliste another individualist mounts the stage. This 
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time it is a dusty antiquary digging among the ruins of northern 
Africa. He is victim of a violent attack of tuberculosis, described 
with all the gruesome detail dear to Gide’s heart, and is saved 
from death only by the constant effort of his indomitable will. 
He grapples with death and flings it back; he seizes upon life 
with a new sense of its meaning dawning upon his brain. His 
former studies were among dead things. He casts them from 
him. He hears the echo of the African springtime in his own 
body and awakes to a world of exotic beauty. He admires vol- 
uptuously all that is healthy around him, the naked African boys, 
his wife, the gold and purple glories of African nature. The days 
go by, and he is content to do nothing but savor the joy of 
living. He is healthy again and strong, but the germs of two 
mental’ disorders are bred out of his life-and-death struggle, 
cruelty and a passion for evil. The oversight of his country 
estate in France becomes intolerable, through his interest in 
wrong-doing. All his sympathy is with the thieves and poachers. 
He combines with them against his own material interest to the 
disgust of his loyal servants. His selfish cruelty kills the wife 
who has nursed him in his fever. He cannot love her after 
sickness had laid its despoiling hand upon her loveliness. “I un- 
derstand your doctrine,” she tells him. “It is beautiful, perhaps, 
but it suppresses the weak.” “They must be suppressed!” is his 
brutal reply. And while she lies dying at home, her comely, 
powerful husband comes staggering out of the fetid brothel, 
across the fields, in the dewy grass; intoxicated with night, wild 
life and anarchy; dripping wet, muddy and covered with leaves. 
It is not an encouraging picture, and we seem far from the idea 
of pilgrimage toward a God who will crown with completeness 
and give its meaning to our life on earth. For too great at- 
tention to cultivating a beautiful body may beget a love of evil 
as part of beauty, and from the blind adoration of strength may 
spring sadistic tendencies. In both combined lie the seeds of 
anarchy and of her first fruits, tyranny and selfishness. Gide, 
by this presentation of an extreme case, has landed himself in a 
dilemma, yet we find him undismayed. The quest goes on. . . 

A motley crowd is setting out for the desert that lies white 
and still beneath a sunset sky. Through the gates thrown wide 
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float out the languid clamors of a city wrapped in evening calm, 
the rattle of castanets softened with rhythmic strains of danc- 
ing airs, the appeals of luxury, the claims of home. But theirs 
is the language of the travelers to Samarkand: 


We are the Pilgrims, master; we shall go 
Always a little farther. 

At the head of the procession goes the palanquin borne aloft on 
the shoulders of the faithful, the palanquin that contains, it seems 
at first, a prophet, but as it transpires, something more than a 
prophet—a messiah or a god. ‘The heavy curtains are raised 
only to a poet who sings to the Unknown Being at night, while 
through the scorching day he cheers the faith of the people in 
their divine leader and in the existence of the God to whom 
through the arid desert they are traveling. But the pilgrimage 
ends in a marshy swamp, the mysterious leader dies unknown to 
all save the poet, who drags him secretly to burial in the loath- 
some lake. Thereafter the poet, now a prophet, leads them home 
again over the stifling sands. The more keenly he feels that the 
god ought to be there in the palanquin, the more surely he realizes 
that he is absent. Indeed the very raison d’étre of his prophetic 
calling is the non-existence of the god, for if the god were not 
silent, of what use would be his prophetic words? The crowd 
arrives home in safety, forever cured of the taste for pilgrimages. 
Such is the theme of E/ Hadja, a bitter satire on the religion of 
the desert, written by Gide at thirty years of age. 

A year later, in Saul, the Jewish king is shown destined by 
Jehovah for abandonment and ruin. What is his crime? he asks 
the prophet. To have welcomed the lovely adolescent David 
to his heart, the David chosen long before for his undoing. He 
sinks to ignominy cherishing as his sweetest, happiest memory 
the day when as a stripling unknown to the world and as yet 
unmolested by the jealous god of Israel, he had sought the lost 
asses of his father in the desert. In Saul it is young David who 
is the favored of Jehovah. In Bethsabe, David has grown old, 
and God is no longer with him. He leads the king by a dream 
onto the housetop whence he may see the cause of his ruin, the 
woman Bethsabe, as she bathes in her garden by moonlight. It 
is obvious that Jehovah possesses the same love for youth as 
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does André Gide, and the divine favor is as short-lived as adol- 
escence. 

Away with false gods forever! If neither Jehovah nor Allah 
is worthy of our pursuit, what of the Christian God? Gide was 
thirty-eight when in 1907 he wrote La Porte Etroite, in which 
a Puritan girl takes her faith literally, and sacrifices human love 
for the divine, only to find the sacrifice beyond her physical 
powers. In her last sickness she implores the divine grace to 
attain the end without blasphemy. “The sacrifice,” says Sir 
Edmund Gosse, “which Alissa makes to scruple and to faith is a 
vain sacrifice, futile and wretched, a tribute to that religion against 
nature, against happiness, against common sense, which is the 
final outcome of Puritanism.” Around such a theme Gide weaves 
a charming tale with no trace of exaggeration for effect. It is 
a simple account of the religion of his own childhood, and what- 
ever criticism appears is offered by the characters in the course of 
the story. In the very crisis of the dénouement, we have only 
the words of Alissa’s diary, and yet it is difficult to conceive a 
more scorching criticism of Puritan muddle-headedness than the 
clear white heat attained in the style of these last pages of La 
Porte Etroite. Alissa’s diary would make a dignified bible for 
any movement that went forth once more with the old battle-cry 
of the Encyclopedists: “Ecrasons l’infame!” 

The Christ of Puritanism then, as contrary to nature, is dis- 
carded. The traditional Catholic Christ is next attacked. In 
La Symphonie Pastorale, ten years later, Gide boils out of the 
history and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, all that is mere inter- 
pretation by St. Paul, the theologians and the Church; and the 
residue, the Christ of the Gospels, he offers for our pilgrimage 
and adoration. The pastor of the tale is too Christ-like to be 
a good Christian in the traditional sense. He leaves his ninety- 
nine “safe” sheep, and goes out in search of the one lost, a blind 
girl whom he introduces into his home and educates. As he 
.teaches her the doctrines of his religion, she opens his eyes to 
the fact that many of the notions of Christianity come not from 
Christ’s words, but from the commentaries of St. Paul; and be- 
tween Christ and St. Paul he chooses Christ. From St. Paul come 
commandment, menace, prohibition—there is none of these in 
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the Gospel. Pauline souls wish to attain by constraint all that 
love is ready to give them freely. The Gospel is a method for 
arriving at happy life. The blind girl is happy because she 
knows no sin, and St. Paul’s epistles are carefully kept from her 
so that her ignorance of sin may continue. Love is supreme in 
life, because where love is there can be no sin. But it would seem 
important to define love or to limit it. Sexual love is born be- 
tween the pastor and his pupil, and he strives to believe that if 
there is a limitation in love, it is not of God, but of men. That 
is to say, he has in his mind separated God from human society, 
and he finds all justification for the distinction in the Gospel. He 
will not admit sin in loving the blind girl. He cannot tear out 
that love from his heart, and the crisis of his religious develop- 
ment is reached when he cries: “Lord, I feel that I need her love 
to love Thee.” 


Ill 


But what does such a cry mean if not that human love is 
foremost and that divine love exists by its permission alone, on 
the condition of its being first satisfied? And when that point 
is reached, we are brought back again to the Nature-God of Les 
Nourritures Terrestres of twenty-two years before, with this im- 
portant difference—that now we have a copy of the Gospels on 
which to lay our head when we sleep under the stars—the Gos- 
pels torn ruthlessly out of everything preceding and following 
them in holy writ, through the thought traced from El Hadj 
down to La Symphonie Pastorale. It is in his essays and lectures 
on Dostoievski that we read the full meaning of the Gospel for 
Gide and his disciples in the “life alive”. In Dostoievski he sees 
a mind kindred with his own, interested above all in extreme 
cases of mentality, stating the extreme without any effort at 
compromise, posing problems without attempts at solution. But 
it is Dostoievski’s reaction to the Gospel that interests him es- 
pecially, and his doctrine of the renunciation of self to that which 
is higher than self—the Divine.’ 


Is Gide here caught on the horns of another dilemma, between 
*M. Henri Massis, in his essay, André Gide et I1mmoralisme, attributes Gide’s 


interest in Dostoievski to the quest for a law transcending good and evil that 
shall provide justification for the sinister qualities of his character. 
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individualism and self-renunciation? Not in the least. He needs 
both, since a perfect self-renunciation demands a perfect self, and 
that self is the individualist and no other, mighty in himself 
and distinct from the swarming mob. It is no defective oblation 
that the gods will accept. And now side by side with Dostoievski 
he places Nietzsche, for setting the chase after the superman, for 
passing over the pathetic age-old questions of man—Whence 
come I? Whither go I1?—and posing the dynamic (and still more 
pathetic) problem, What can I do? In l’Immoraliste he had 
shown that when a man sets out upon the right road of indivi- 
dualism he is apt to break out in evil as a beggar will in boils; 
he therefore welcomes William Blake and Robert Browning for 
their theory of the mysterious necessity for evil. Nietzsche and 
Dostoievski, Browning and Blake: behind these Four Horsemen 
of a new Apocalypse, Gide is hurled away to the conquest of the 
seven heavens, to the snatching of ultimate Reality, to the pos- 
session of God. And perforce we are swept off our feet in the 
vacuum. 

Dostoievski remarks three separate regions in the being of man, 
the intelligence, the passions, and that third and deepest region 
in which takes place the second birth wrought by Christ. But 
this lowest region is the heaven of the soul, while the intelligence, 
the highest region, is its hell. In Dostoievski as in Blake, there 
is an overturning of values, a depreciation of the intelligence that 
is evangelical. “Whoever wills to save his life shall lose it,” cries 
the Christ, translated and interpreted by Gide, “but he that 
abandons his life shall render it truly alive.” It is the intelligence 
that becomes individualistic in the bad sense of “non-sacrificing”, 
it is the intelligence that opposes itself to the Kingdom of God, to 
eternal life, to that blessedness outside of Time, which is attained 
only through the self-renunciation of the individual as he plunges 
into the condition of merged solidarity. In this state of beati- 
_tude there disappears with the consciousness of individuality that 
of the flight of time. Certain moments are reached when Time 
stands suddenly still, to give place to Eternity. Eternal life can 
be at once wholly present within us. We live it from the instant 
that we consent to die to ourselves, that we make that act of self- 
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renunciation which works immediately our resurrection into eter- 
nity. 

Long ago we were scolded for hands clasped in prayer, since 
thus they were lost to the luscious fruits that hung ripe for their 
gathering. Now we have lost both hands and feet, intelligence 
and personality, in one great act of prayerful absorption into the 
Unknown, the Infinite, the Ultimate. “What tranquility!” cries 
our apostle, “here truly Time ceases, here breathes Eternity.” 
The individual has triumphed in the renouncing of individuality, 
the instant has become the everlasting, the world is turned up- 
side down, we have stormed the city of God. And from the dark 
labyrinth of Gide’s thought, our fevered aspirations emerge 
amazed under the cold pale starlight of Galilee. 


IV 


But since sensation triumphs over thought and all values are 
reversed in this Buddhistic absorption, what can result but total 
anarchy, if society at large suffer its influence? In reply Gide 
affirms that it is not anarchy whose threshold we are treading, 
but the Gospel, isolated from all churchly interpretations, the 
Gospel from which he claims (with touching disregard for the 
findings of modern biblical exegesis) that we receive directly 
the words of the historical Jesus. “That is the very point!” cry 
out the Catholics watching on the rock of theology far below, 
“the Gospel taken alone does lead to anarchy: thence precisely 
the need for St. Paul and the theologians—tc make the Gospel 
safe for the world!” Gide prefers not to commit himself farther 
just yet. He leaves unanswered the last discharges of his op- 
ponents’ artillery, and looks around at his present exalted en- 
vironment. Victim of claustrophobia as he is, he has a horror 
of arriving, as of being in some sense enclosed, and he will not 
remain indefinitely absorbed, even in contemplating the Divine. 
“Not that Thou shouldest take them out of the world”—the 
words of Christ break in once more “but that Thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil one.” We really need rescuing from the 
inaction of divine communion. Here is our opportunity. Fresh 
interest and further action are secured for us through the ap- 
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pearance in the high heavens of the evil one, and any sense of 
anti-climax is merged in the excitement of new adventure. 

Whether we treat of the evil one or simply of evil, the prob- 
lem is the same. Before the creation of the worlds in space, 
the magnificent angel Lucifer became the Devil through asking 
himself Nietzsche’s question—“What can I do?” that is, “What 
is my utmost capacity possible as against capacity permitted?” 
Through pride Lucifer strove to rise above God—and fell forever 
beneath the level of his angelic colleagues. 

“What can I do?” is strictly the atheist’s question, for it is 
denial of God that leads to self-assertion. By creators, artists, 
and men of action this question of the would-be superman is 
either never asked or else immediately answered. Their life- 
work is the reply. When the question remains unanswered 
in a human mind anguish begins. “He who desires and acts 
not, breeds pestilence,” says Blake, and it was of that pestilence, 
adds Gide, that Nietzsche died poisoned. “If God exists,” we 
read in The Possessed, “everything depends upon Him, and I 
am powerless outside His will: if He does not exist, all depends 
upon me, and I am obliged to assert my independence.” But how 
can a man assert his independence? There is the agony, for 
all is permitted whether it be good or evil. Whenever we hear 
one of Dostoievski’s characters ask the mortal question, we are 
sure a little later to see his crash. “I have come to the realiza- 
tion of my colossal strength.” says Stavroguine, “but to what 
can I apply this strength?” He finds equal pleasure in com- 
mitting good and evil deeds. 

Dostoievski was tormented all his life by the horror of evil 
and suffering and by the sense of their necessity. Gide is hard- 
ly ruffled by either. While reading Dostoievski he “thinks” 
of the parable of the tares—he thinks of it, but either does 
not trouble to look it up or else willfully misrepresents it. The 
tares, it will be recalled, having appeared amidst the wheat, are 
declared by the master to be the work of an enemy. Shall his 
servants gather them up? they ask. “No,” is the reply, “lest in 
gathering up the tares ye root up also the wheat with them. Let 
both grow together until the harvest.” It would be obvious to 
a child that there is no trace here of any condoning of sin (sym- 
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bolized by tares) through belief in its value or necessity. What 
is cited as harmful to the wheat is not the absence of the tares 
but their destruction. But Gide by aptly ignoring the one phrase 
in the parable that is explanatory of the whole, is able to edge 
still closer to the Nazarene. 

Furthermore, sin and suffering, starvation and the violation 
of maidens, murder and suicide, may be embraced in a fit of 
optimism, by pure enthusiasm, in one of those extraordinary 
instants of happiness of which we hear so much. But Gide is 
quick to reassure us. “Do not mistake,” he says, “this apparent 
ferocity that often crops out in the works of Dostoievski. It 
forms part of the quietism . . . in his Christianity . . . Blake 
and Dostoievski are both too dazzled by the truths of the Gospel 
not to admit that this ferocity is transitory, the passing result of 
a kind of blindness and destined to disappear.” “They are not 
good,” says Kiriloff in The Possessed, “because they do not know 
that they are so. When they have discovered that, they will no 
more violate maidens. They must know that they are good, 
and instantly they will all become so, to the last man.” Whether 
this explanation would be sufficient to appease the heart-search- 
ings of a Federation of Women’s Clubs is doubtful; but certainly 
the doctrine of the optimistic and murderous embrace of all things 
would work out ill in any sphere outside a Gidesque Utopia. 

It is only when man has attained the last extremity of dis- 
tress, Gide maintains, that he is really near God. It is then— 
and not before—that the cry will be uttered: “Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” Before the 
Gospel we may offer up our suffering and sin in sacrifice to the 
Supreme Being: so shall we find that state of joy into which we 
are permitted to enter by renunciation of individuality and by 
new birth, that happiness which is ours when we mingle in the 
Life Universal and participate in the Kingdom of God. 

Once again Gide has brought us through another circuit of 
desolating revelations to the bosom of the Infinite God, to the 
enjoyment of eternity in the instant from which all conception 
of time has fled. We have now to learn that these instants of 
divine illumination are moments of crisis in a fit of epilepsy. 
If the state of ecstasy lasts more than five seconds, the soul 
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cannot support it and must disappear. For the disciple who long 
since followed Gide into the promised delights of the “life alive” 
this last disclosure must prove a little disconcerting: Gide himself 
is still as happy as ever. He is delighted to find epileptics every- 
where—in every book of Dostoievski, at the source of every 
great reform the world has known. Muichkine, Kiriloff, and 
Smerdiakoff: Mahomet, Luther, and the Prophets of Israel: even 
Dostoievski himself. And where epilepsy can not be found, there 
is still something out of the ordinary to console us; Socrates had 
his demon, St. Paul the mysterious “thorn in the flesh”, Pascal 
his gouffre, Rousseau and Nietzsche their madness. 

From the rare altitudes of epilepsy we catch our first glimpse 
of the vagaries of the wanton act (l’acte gratuit). “Instructed 
by his own case Dostoievski supposes a sick condition which . . 
brings with it and suggests to certain of his characters a dif- 
ferent formula of life.” ‘The example that Gide chooses is 
Kiriloff, whose suicide is a pure specimen of l’acte gratuit; that 
is to say its motivation is wholly interior, no exterior event or 
force having prompted or produced it. “All the absurdity that 
can enter the world under the guise of l’acte gratuit—that is 
what we are going to see,” Gide promises us. And what we see 
is Kiriloff in prey to a mystic idea, determined to blow out his 
brains for no reason whatever. This will prove the most thorough 
way of asserting his independence of God. Of course many men 
have committed suicide before him, but none has yet done so with 
no motive. He will be the first. To the sick mind of this epi- 
leptic, man has only invented God to avoid committing suicide; 
that is the resumé of universal history up to the present moment. 
He will thus be the first in the history of the world to repulse 
the fiction of God’s existence; and in his sick brain is conceived 
the idea of vicarious sacrifice. If Kiriloff had to be ill to have 
such notions, it was that we might have them and still keep 
our health. It is a new Calvary that we behold, with a suicide 
in the Crucified’s place and by way of superscription the words 
of Blake scrawled out: 


If others had not been foolish, we should be so. 
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V 


Before this mystery of redemption for the world through 
epilepsy, Gide resumes his seat and casts a nonchalant glance 
over his audience: for his band of eager disciples is hardly more 
than that, whatever they may be deluded into thinking them- 
selves, and however thrilling the anathemas pronounced by 
M. Henri Massis. That at the beginning of his career he was sin- 
cerely trying to lead us somewhere we must believe, though cer- 
tainly he has left us now in the flat marsh land from which we 
fondly imagined we had set out. We have taken no flight save 
in imagination. We have reached no city of God that had any 
reality outside of our own minds. A few minds more deeply 
influenced may be filled with an unwholesome curiosity about 
the workings of their own nature: among these Jacques Riviére, 
the destruction of whose soul is vividly described by M. Massis in 
his essay, André Gide et son Témoin. Riviére announces greater 
deeds and longer voyages of discovery by the master. What 
followed was Les Caves du Vatican, a tale that starts with il- 
legitimacy, that situation dear to Gide as involving independence 
of parental tradition and works curiously towards an acte gratuit, 
in this case the murder of an unknown fellow-passenger by the 
young hero who wishes to ascertain whether he has it in him 
to be a murderer. The book represents little advance of thought 
beyond the essays of Dostoievski. 

From 1919 to 1925 Gide was engaged upon Les Faux Mon- 
nayeurs,, and in 1926 published the journal in which he had 
noted during those six years the purpose and progress of the book. 
Under the figure of leaving the coasts, hugged by the majority of 
authors, and making for the uncharted seas where new dis- 
coveries are possible, Gide states his life-intention anew. He 
is going to discover all that is in man, all that man can do. The 
epic tone alone suits and satisfies him. And so with the aim 
of being epic, he launches his characters, all of whom are merely 
personified aspects of himself. If the book is an epic, so too 
must Gide’s personality be epical. He will not, like the “bad 
novelist,” construct his characters, direct them or make them 





“Translated into English by Dorothy Bussy under the title, “The Counter- 
feiters.” New York, Knopf. 
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speak. It is incorrect even to say that he “launches” them. He 
“encounters” them in his path, and then listens to them and 
watches their acts. It is from their words that he will gradually 
understand what they are, and what they are about. They will 
reveal themselves and all their “colossal strength.” ‘The book 
opens on the bracing note of illegitimacy and closes with suicide 
and human reaction to suicide, and all through the author jumps 
alternately in and out—now masquerading under the character 
Edouard, and incorporating into the book considerable portions 
of his own journal, now speaking frankly as André Gide—paus- 
ing in the middle of the journey to give us his own hesitating 
opinions of the qualities and probable destiny of his characters. 

Throughout we are given incidents that normal human judg- 
ment pronounces outrageous: still worse are Gide’s observations 
(direct or indirect) about the incidents. A mother’s indignation 
at the seduction and demoralization of her son is pondered over 
for a good page before we are given to understand that her feel- 
ings are prompted by a touch of jealousy. Such callous com- 
ments possess a satanism that seems affected. Gide the ex- 
Puritan, his ears still buzzing with ferocious criticism, is proud to 
possess a soul that has been pronounced damned. 

He sets out on the high seas of adventure to discover epically 
the human soul: all he shows us is himself—and that, not as 
a hardy mariner, but as a leisured gentleman seated at his study 
desk. He has yet to look out of himself.” M. Massis, with quiver- 
ing finger pointed, cries, “Demoniac!” That, at least, is M. 


André Gide’s pose. 


*In the interests of fairness it should be remarked here that in his later book 
VEcole des Femmes, the plan of which is found already in Le Journal des 
Faux-Monnayeurs, Gide has to some extent succeeded in a more objective treat- 
ment of human problems, and created a personality as likeable as some of his 
earlier characters. 














by Ping-Fto0 Kuo 
CHUANG-TSE AS A ROMANTIC 


T is a matter of peculiar interest to me to learn from Curtius 

(quoted by M. Massis in his book Defense of the West) that 
“Taoism has exercised during the last years of the War and since, 
a surprising force of attraction over a great number of the best 
minds among German intellectual youth”. In their dissatisfaction 
with the modern culture, many of the intellectual élite of Europe 
turn their gaze towards the East and try to find their spiritual 
remedy in what they call the oriental mysticism. Among them 
is the Italian Papini, who in his rhapsodic praise of Chuang-tse 
goes even so far as to assert that “while Aristotle was plodding 
the commonplaces of formal morality Chuang-tse [Papini spelt 
the name as Kwang-tse in his collection of essays entitled Four 
and Twenty Minds] was setting up one of the pillars of Christian 
super-wisdom”. To the few Orientals (Alas! they are only too 
few) who have a first-hand acquaintance with Greek classics there 
is something fundamentally wrong in the attitude of these idea- 
mongers who can speak so slightingly of Aristotle and his Ethics. 
M. Massis is, therefore, perfectly justified in denouncing them as 
the accomplices of what he calls Asiaticism, “the internal and 
cosmic vertigo of the East”. What is disappointing about M. 
Massis is, apart from his Catholic prejudices, his total failure to 
discriminate between the Asia as represented by Confucius and 
Buddha and the Asia as represented by Lao-tse and Chuang-tse 
in ancient days and the Rousseauistic Tagores and the Tolstoyean 
Gandhis of modern times. After all, Asiatics and Europeans are 
not two distinct species of humanity. At present both are af- 
flicted with the same naturalistic malady; they have the same 
problems to solve and the same destructive forces to combat. 
The real struggle in the future is not between Asiatics and Euro- 
peans but between the followers of genuine religious and humanis- 
tic teachers and the followers of false prophets and revolutionary 
agitators. Whatever the outcome of this struggle may be, one 
thing is certain: that it is not through the Taoistic doctrine of “in- 
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action” (Wu Wei) but through the Aristotelian doctrine of “a 
working of the Soul in the way of Excellence”, puyis évépyaa 
kat’ apetny, that the world will ultimately be saved from plunging 
itself into chaos and barbarism. 

The work of Chuang-tse represents, perhaps, the most thor- 
oughgoing and at the same time most interesting attempt to re- 
fute the dictum mavrwv ypnudtwv pérpov avOpwiros. There is 
nothing in the universe that Chuang-tse abhors more than 
avOpwros, The worst enemy of man is man. What he opposes 
to man is Tien or Heaven. Chuang-tse said: 


There is the way of Heaven and the way of Man. In- 
action and dignity are the way of Heaven; action and en- 
tanglement are the way of Man. The way of Heaven may 
be compared to that of sovereign; the way of Man may be 
compared to that of minister. The distance which separates 
them is great. Let us take heed thereto! 


The way of Man, then, is to follow the way of Heaven. Any 
interference on the part of man with the natural course of things 
is sheer artificiality and blind folly. Things are what they are 
and they will be what they will be. What is prominent in 
Chuang-tse’s doctrine is the complete elimination of human ef- 
fort, of what Aristotle calls yuyis évépyera. According to Chuang- 
tse, it is this very wuyns évépyeva which is at the bottom of all 
our human sufferings. He said: 


A duck’s legs, though short, cannot be lengthened with- 
out pain to the duck, and a crane’s legs, though long, can- 
not be shortened without misery to the crane, so that which 
is long in nature cannot be cut off, nor that which is short be 
lengthened. 


He said again: 


Oxen and horses have four feet. That is what is called 
the heaven-ordained. When horses’ heads are haltered, and 
the noses of oxen are pierced, that is called the man-ordained. 
Therefore it is said: Do not by the man-ordained obliterate 
the heaven-ordained . . . Carefully persevere in and do not 
lose Tao. This is what I call reverting to your true nature. 


Now what is this way of Heaven or Tao which, as with 
his Master Lao-tse, forms the centre and pivot of Chuang-tse’s 
whole system? He said: 
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Tao has its reality and evidence, but no action and form. 
It is transmitted in all things, but nothing can be said to 
have and own it. It is obtained by all things, but nothing 
can be said to have seen it. It exists by and through itself. 
It exists before heaven and earth, and indeed for all eter- 
nity. It causes the gods to be divine and the world to be 
produced. It is above the zenith, but it is not high. It is 
beneath the nadir, but it is not low. It is prior to heaven 
and earth, but it is not ancient. It is older than the most 
ancient, but it is not old. 


There is a strong neo-Platonic flavor in this description of Tao. 
Indeed, many Westerners have considered Tao as something like 
the God of Christianity. But they are mistaken. The Christian 
universe is a human universe, the Christian God is a human and 
personal God who controls the deeds of man and judges them 
with man’s standards of good and evil. The Tao of Chuang-tse 
is, on the other hand, entirely non-human and impersonal. It 
is the cosmic process and the law of this cosmic process is its 
own spontaneity. According to Chuang-tse all things become 
what they are naturally and of their own accord. In the words 
of one of his commentators, “Tao causes the gods to be divine 
by not causing them and produces the world by not producing 


‘¢ 9? 


It 

Chuang-tse is an optimist in the sense that he sees no conflict 
in the original scheme of things. He is impressed by the harmony, 
the quietness, the peacefulness and what one is tempted to say, 
the “natural goodness” of the whole universe. 


The universe is very beautiful, yet it says nothing. The 
four seasons abide by a fixed law, yet they are not heard. 
All creation is based upon absolute principles, yet nothing 
speaks. 


In another place we read: 


Heaven cannot but be high. Earth cannot but be broad. 
The sun cannot but revolve. All creation cannot but flourish. 
To do so is their Tao. 

On this basis of Tao, the “natural goodness” of the whole uni- 
verse, Chuang-tse builds his theory of the “natural goodness” 
of man. Man, according to him, is only a part of the universe. 
What is true of the whole must be true of the part. When the 
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whole universe is naturally good, there is no reason why man 
should not be naturally good also. Here Chuang-tse’s primitivism 
comes in. In the state of nature humanity must have appeared 
virtuous and unselfish. 


In Nan-Yueh there is a district, called Established-Vir- 
tue. Its people are simple and honest, unselfish, and with- 
out passions. They can make, but cannot keep. They give, 
but look for no return. They are conscious of fulfilling ob- 
ligations. ‘They are not conscious of subservience to eti- 
quette. Their actions are altogether uncontrolled, yet they 
tread in the way of the wise. 


The primitive people lived in a state of original purity and 
blessed innocence. It was the sages who by encouraging human 
arts and civilization introduced all the evils into this world. Be- 
low is Chuang-tse’s story of the “fall” of mankind: 


The people have certain natural instincts; to weave, and 
clothe themselves; to till and feed themselves. These are 
common to all humanity, and all are agreed thereon. Such 
instincts are called ‘Heaven-sent’. So in the days when 
natural instincts prevailed, men moved quietly and gazed 
steadily. At that time, there were no roads over mountains, 
not boats, nor bridges over water. All things were produced, 
each for its own proper sphere. Birds and beasts multiplied; 
trees and shrubs grew up. The former might be led by 
the hand; men could climb up and peep into the raven’s 
nest, for then men dwelt with birds and beasts, and all crea- 
tion was one. There were no distinctions between good and 
bad men. Being all —_ without knowledge, their virtue 
could not go astray. Being all equally without evil desires, 
they were in a state of natural integrity, the perfection of 
human existence. 

But when the sages came to worry the people with cere- 
monies and music in order to rectify their bodies, and dangled 
benevolence and justice before them in order to satisfy their 
hearts,—then the people began to develop a taste for know- 
ledge and to struggle one with the other in their desire for 
gain. This was the error of the sages. 


This story of the “fall” is very similar to the story of the “fall” 
given by Rosseau in his two Discourses. In both cases the 
“fall” is from nature, not from God. Now, what is the real 
difference between the “fall” from God and the “fall” from 
nature? The answer is to be found in their respective attitudes 
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toward the problem of evil. The biblical account of the “fall” 
presupposes the existence of evil. The universe is conceived as 
a conflict between two opposite forces. Adam and Eve lost 
their paradise not because they plucked the apple from the tree 
of knowledge but because they disobeyed God by yielding to 
the temptation of the serpent—the symbol of evil. They fell 
from God through their own failure to exercise their power of 
self-control. The moral responsibility rested upon themselves. 
Only by returning to God, that is, only by admitting their guilti- 
ness and re-asserting the higher will in them, could they hope 
to regain the Lost Paradise. What is true of Adam and Eve 
is true of the whole of mankind. This is what Milton means 
when he says: 


Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable; add faith; 
Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love, 
By name to come called Charity, the soul 
Of all the rest: then wilt thou not be loath 
To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 
A Paradise within thee, happier far. 


The account of the “fall” given by both Chuang-tse and Rous- 
seau denies the existence of evil before the “fall”. Evil was a 
mere human invention. According to Chuang-tse, evil was in- 
vented by “the sages when they came to worry the people with 
ceremonies and music”. According to Rousseau, evil was invented 
by the founder of civil society, “the first man who, having en- 
closed a piece of ground, bethought himself of saying, This is 
mine”. Mankind in general fell from the state of primeval in- 
nocence through no fault of its own but through either the mis- 
guided zeal of the sages or the wicked designs of the founders of 
civil society. To return to nature then simply means to get rid 
of these trouble-makers and to abolish all the arts and social insti- 
tutions which have been imposed upon their fellowmen. Chuang- 
tse said: 


Drive out the sages and leave the robbers alone,—then 
only will the empire be governed. As when the stream ceases 
the gully dies up, and when the hill is levelled the chasm 
is filled; so when sages are extinct, there will be no more 
robbers, but the empire will rest in peace. 
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Away, then, with wisdom and knowledge, and great rob- 
bers will disappear. Discard jade and destroy pearls, and 
petty thieves will cease to exist. Burn tallies and break 
signets, and the people will revert to their natural integrity. 
Split measures and smash scales, and the people will not 
fight over quantities. Utterly abolish all the restrictions of 
sages, and the people will begin to be fit for the reception 
of Tao. 

But, though the accounts of the “fall” are somewhat similar, 
they are by no means identical. Being no revolutionary prophet, 
Chuang-tse is more subtle and mystical than Rousseau in his 
solution of the whole problem. The latter denies the existence of 
good. On the contrary, he emphasizes the natural goodness of 
the noble savage with his innate repugnance at seeing a fellow- 
creature suffer. “Such is the pure emotion of morals, prior to 
all kinds of reflection! Such is the force of natural compassion, 
which the greatest depravity of morals has as yet hardly been 
able to destroy!” 

The author of the two Discourses at least recognizes the sharp 
distinction between good and evil, only he gives them a totally 
different interpretation and tries to prove by his own interpreta- 
tion that primitive people are more virtuous than so-called civi- 
lized men. Civilization is the curse of mankind and this abomi- 
nable civilization was maintained at his time by the king and 
priests. So kings and priests represented for him the principle 
of evil and the common people the principle of good. In other 
words, Rousseau substituted an external dualism for an inter- 
nal dualism. The upshot of this primitivistic doctrine was poli- 
tical revolution and class struggle. 

Not so Chuang-tse. According to him all things, whether in 
the eyes of men they are good or evil, are integral parts of the 
whole universe. When exposed to the “light of Nature” not only 
good and evil but all distinctions of our thought are relative and 
unreal. For he said: 


From the point of view of Tao, there are no such ex- 
tremes of value or worthlessness . . . If we say that a 
thing is small because it is relatively great or small, then 
there is nothing in all creation which is not great, nothing 
that is not small. To know that the universe is but a tare- 
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seed, and that the tip of a hair is a mountain,—this is the 
expression of relativity. aes 

If we say that something exists or does not exist, in def- 
erence to the function it fulfills or does not fulfill, then there 
is nothing which does not exist, nothing which does exist. 
To know that east and west are convertible and yet neces- 
sary terms,—this is the due adjustment of functions. 

If we say that anything is good or evil because it is either 
good or evil in our eyes, then there is nothing which is not 
good, nothing which is not evil. To know that Yao and 
Chieh’ were both good and both evil from their opposite 
points of view,—this is the expression of a standard. 


Contradictories instead of standing in sharp antagonism are 
actually identical. He said again: 


Viewed from the standpoint of Tao, a beam and a pillar 
are identical. [The horizontal with the vertical.] So are 
ugliness and beauty, greatness, wickedness, perverseness, and 
strangeness. Separation is the same as construction: con- 
struction is the same as destruction. Nothing is subject 
either to construction or to destruction, for these conditions 
are brought together into one. 


Since all distinctions are actually identical it is mere folly for 
us to stick to them and to fight over them. The wisest thing 
to do is to “reject all distinctions of this and that”. The primi- 
tive people were admirable not because they were all good men 
but because they made no distinctions between good and bad 
men. When Chuang-tse maintains in the passages quoted above 
that the primitive people were virtuous and naturally good, he is 
talking in a metamorphical language. What he really means is 
that they were not-moral; they were beyond good and evil. The 
sages must be driven away from the primitive society not be- 
cause they were’ wicked themselves but because they tried to 
teach people to make distinctions. As soon as distinctions were 
made, good was introduced but alas! evil was also introduced at 
the same time. 


é . = . 
But how can we help making distinctions unless we can first 





*Both Yao (2357 B.C.) and his successor Shun (2255 B.C.) are regarded in 
Chinese literature as two ideal emperors, while Chieh (1818 B.C.) the last em- 
peror of Hsia Dynasty and Chou (1154 B.C.) the last emperor of Shuang 
Dynasty are looked upon as two typical tyrants. 
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get rid of in us what Wordsworth calls “the false secondary 
power by which we multiply distinctions”? Here Chuang-tse is an 
ardent counterpart of modern western romanticists in being a 
thorough anti-intellectualist. He said: 


Let all things revert to their original constitution. If 
they do this, without knowledge, the result will be a simple 
purity which they will never lose; but knowledge will bring 
with it a divergence therefrom. Seek not the names nor 
the relations of things, and all things will flourish of them- 
selves. 


Chuang-tse lived in an age somewhat like the age of sophists in 
the Greece of the fifth century before Christ. There were plenty 
of sophists but there were also many true humanists. Instead 
of making sharp discriminations between the Confucian humanists 
on the one hand and the utilitarians and humanitarians of the 
school of Mo-tse, the egotists and epicureans of the school of 
Yangchu, the rationalists and dialecticians of the school of Hui- 
tse and many other brands of sophists on the other hand, he 
condemned them all alike. In fact he disapproved of the Con- 
fucian humanists even more than of the sophists because he re- 
garded the former as more earnest and sincere and therefore more 
dangerous. He said: 


Whenever there is great confusion love of knowledge is 
ever at the bottom of it . . . So overwhelming is the con- 
fusion which desire for knowledge has brought upon the 
world ever since the time of the Three Dynasties down- 
wards! The simple and guileless have been set aside; the 
specious and the false have been exalted. Tranquil in- 
action has given place to a love of disputation and by dis- 
putation has confusion come upon the world. 


Chuang-tse has no faith in logical reasoning. Truth can never 
be attained through intellectual procedure, much less through 
argument. We read in the following passage Chuang-tse’s ar- 
gument in showing the uselessness of argumentation as a means 
of getting at the truth: 


Granting that you and I argue. If you beat me, and not 
I you, are you necessarily right and I wrong? Or if I beat 
you and not you me, am I necessarily right and you wrong? 
Or are we both partly right and partly wrong? Or are we 
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both wholly right and wholly wrong? You and I cannot 
know this and consequently the world will be in ignorance of 
the truth. 

Whom sha!l I employ as arbiter between us? If I em- 
ploy some one who takes your view, he will side with you. 
How can such a one arbitrate between us? And if I em- 
ploy some one who either differs from, or agrees with, both of 
us, he will be equally unable to decide between us. Since 
you and I and the third man cannot decide, who else then 
can decide? 


Chuang-tse is not only against the intellect but also against 
feeling. In saying that a man who thinks is a depraved animal, 
Rousseau is also discrediting the intellect. But there is the dif- 
ference. Rousseau does not want us to think but he wants us 
to feel. The noble savage is incapable of reflection but he is 
marvellously rich in sensibility and in the feeling of natural pity. 
“Such is the pure emotion of morals, prior to all kinds of re- 
flection!” Si c’est la raison qui fait Vhomme, c’est le sentiment 
qui le conduit.” The head is set in sharp antithesis against the 
heart. If feeling (which Rousseau identifies with virtue) is to 
stay, intellect must go. Rousseauism, in its main tendency, is 
best expressed by Wordsworth’s definition of poetry—the spon- 
taneous overflow of powerful feelings. Now Chuang-tse wants 
us, above all, to be spontaneous but he does not want us to over- 
flow with powerful feelings. To him the very process of over- 
flowing would appear highly artificial. The moment we begin 
to overflow we cease to be spontaneous. In the state of original 
purity emotions and desires are practically non-existent. Even if 
they exist, they are at least dormant. So feeling is a thing as 
alien to man’s original nature as his intellect. Chuang-tse said: 
“Sorrow and happiness are the heresies of virtue; joy and anger 
lead astray from Tao; love and hate cause the loss of virtue!” 
In another place we read: “Joy, anger, sorrow, happiness find 
no place in the perfect man’s breast; for to him all creation is 
one.” As an illustration of this stoical apathy we may quote the 
following story where Confucius is introduced in order to be re- 
futed: 


Tse Sang Hu, Meng Tse Fau, and Tse Chin Chang were 


conversing together, when it was asked, ‘who can be, and 
yet not be? Who can do and yet not do? Who can mount 
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to heaven, and roaming through the clouds, pass beyond 
the limits of space, oblivious of existence, for ever and ever 
without end?’ 

The three looked at each other and smiled; and as neither 
had any misgivings, they became friends accordingly. 

Shortly afterwards Tse Sang Hu died; whereupon Con- 
fucius sent Tse Kung [one of his chief disciples] to take 
part in the mourning. But Tse Kung found that one had 
composed a song which the other was accompanying on 
the lute, as follows: 

Ah, Wilt thou come back to us, Sang Hu? 

Ah, Wilt thou come back to us, Sang Hu? 

Thou hast already returned to original nature 

While we remain here as men,—alas! 
_ ‘Tse Kung hurried in and said, ‘How can you sing along- 
side of a corpse? Is this decorum?’ 

The two men looked at each other and laughed, ‘What 
should this man know of decorum indeed?’ 

Confucius as a true great humanist believes with Milton that 
decorum is the grand masterpiece to observe. He counsels us 
to practice mediation in matters relating to our desires and feel- 
ings through the observation of /i (The word /i has long been mis- 
understood by western scholars, especially by Legge, who trans- 
lates it “the rules of propriety”. The real equivalent of /i is pre- 
cisely the word decorum in this Miltonic sense) and the cultivation 
of the art of music (fovouwn). But according to Chuang-tse, in 
the original state of human nature such feelings and desires have 
never been active and consequently there is no need for mediation. 
As a matter of fact, mediation only tends to defeat its own end. 
It is this very process of mediation which awakes the desires in 
men and brings confusion and disaster into the world. Chuang- 
tse usually speaks disparagingly of Confucius and his whole 
scheme of moral and social improvement. His main objection 
to Confucius lies not so much in the latter’s intention as in his 
method; hell may be paved with good intentions. He does gross 

‘ injustice to Confucius in regarding him as a sort of busybody, a 
humanitarian, well-meaning but rather misguided and superfi- 
cial. His own attitude towards emotions and desires is distinctly 
that of an obscurantist, hostile to all culture and personal cultiva- 


tion. He said: 
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An old tree is cut down to make sacrificial vessels which 
are then decorated with beautiful colours. The stump re- 
mains in the ditch. The sacrificial vessels and the stump 
in the ditch are very differently treated as regards honour 
and dishonour, but equally as far as destruction of the wood’s 
original nature is concerned. Similarly, the acts of Robber 
Che [a bad man] and that of Tseng and Shih [two good 
men] are very different, but the loss of original nature is in 
each case the same. Now the causes of the loss of man’s origi- 
nal nature are five in number. The five colours confuse the 
eyes and cause them to fail to see clearly. The five sounds 
confuse the ears and cause them to fail to hear accurately. 
The five scents confuse the nose and obstruct the sense of 
smell. The four tastes cloy the palate and vitiate the sense 
of taste. Finally, likes and dislikes cloud the understanding 
and cause dispersion of the original nature. These five are 
all the banes of life. 


So far we have seen that Chuang-tse teaches us to eliminate 
both intellect and feeling. But this is not all. He goes a step 
further and asks us to eliminate will as well. To him “there is 
no weapon so deadly as a man’s will”. 


Let calamities not penetrate into the soul’s abode. For 
there resides the Will. And if the will knows not what to 
will, it will not be able to will. 


But intellect, feeling and will are the elements of consciousness. 
How can we get rid of intellect or feeling or will so long as we 
have consciousness: So, at last, Chuang-tse is driven to counsel 
us to get rid of consciousness itself. His doctrine of Tao, in the 
last analysis, is really the doctrine of unconsciousness. In dis- 
missing the dualism of good and evil through his identification 
of contradictories, and the dualism of head and heart through his 
rejection of both intellect and feeling, Chuang-tse, however, sets 
up unwittingly another form of dualism—the dualism of conscious- 
ness and unconsciousness. In consciousness there are both good 
and evil. In unconsciousness there is neither good nor evil. If 
we want to avoid evil then we must try to attain to a state of 
unconsciousness. Unconsciousness means life while consciousness 
means death. The following story will serve for illustration: 


The Lord of the Southern Sea was called Change; the 
Lord of the Northern Sea was called Uncertainty; and the 
Lord of the Centre was called Unconsciousness. Change and 
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Uncertainty often met on the territory of Unconsciousness, 
and being always well-treated by him, determined to repay 
his kindness. They said: ‘All men have seven holes—for 
seeing, hearing eating, and breathing. Unconsciousness alone 
has none. We will bore some for him’. So every day they 
bored one hole; but on the seventh day Unconsciousness died. 


Unconsciousness is such a state of blessedness that it should 
be reached through whatever means we can think of, even through 
drunkenness: 


A drunken man who falls out of a cart, though he may 
suffer, does not die. His bones are the same as other people’s; 
but he meets the accident in a different way. His spirit is 
in a condition of security. He is not conscious of riding in 
the cart; neither is he conscious of falling out of it. Ideas 
of life, death, fear, etc., cannot penetrate his breast; and so 
he does not suffer from contact with objective existences. 


In his glorification of the unconscious, Chuang-tse falls into 
romantic error of admiring the child as “Mighty prophet and 
seer blessed”. He said: 


‘The art of preserving life’ said Lao-tse, ‘consists in being 
able to keep all of One, to lose nothing, to estimate good 
and evil without divination, to know when to stop, and how 
much is enough, to leave others alone and attend to one- 
self, to be without cares and without knowledge,—to be in 
fact as a child. A child will cry all day and not become 
hoarse, because of the perfection of its constitutional har- 
mony. It will keep its fist tightly closed all day and not 
open it, because of the concentration of its virtue. It will gaze 
all day without taking off its eyes, because its sight is not 
attracted by externals. In motion it knows not whither 
it is bound; at rest, it is not conscious of doing anything; 
but unconsciously adapts itself to the exigencies of its en- 
vironment. This is the art of preserving life.’ 


Chuang-tse admires not only the child but even the new-born 
calf. He takes us to be “aimless as a new-born calf which recks 
not how it came into the world.” The modern western prim- 
itivistic programme usually starts with the worship of the child 
and ends with the worship of the plant. But Chuang-tse goes 
beyond that. At the bottom of his heart he really wants us to 
imitate the stone, for even a plant retains a certain amount of 
consciousness with it. The following song will prove the point: 
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Body like dry bone. 

Mind like dead ashes; 

This is true knowledge, 

Not to strive after knowing the whence. 

In darkness, in obscurity, 

The mindless cannet plan:— 

What manner of man is that? 
What manner of man is that? That is a piece of stone undoubt- 
edly. 

In a word, Chuang-tse, in eliminating intellect, feeling, will 
and at last consciousness itself, is eliminating every trace in us 
which makes us specifically human. For him the chief business of 
man is to despise himself, to dehumanize himself as far as pos- 
sible so that he may become a part of the cosmic whole. So we 
read: 


It is the human in ourselves which is our hindrance; and 
the human in others which causes our sorrow. The great 
Tao had not this human element himself, nor did he perceive 
it in others. And I would have your Highness put off this 
hindrance and rid yourself of this sorrow, and roam with 
Tao through the realms of Infinite Nought! 


Infinite Nought! Chuang-tse’s final conclusion is: 


Reject everything and be nothing. Rest in inaction, and 
the world will be good of itself. Cast your slough. Spit 
forth intelligence. Ignore all differences. Become one with 
the infinite. Release your mind. Free your soul. Be va- 
cuous. Be Nothing! 

At this stage one would expect Chuang-tse to propose the an- 
nihilation of life itself and advocate universal suicide. But his 
doctrine of Tao comes to his rescue at this point. To commit 
suicide would plainly violate the natural order of things and run 
counter to the principle of spontaneity. He remarks casually 
somewhere, “While there should be no action there should be 
also no inaction”. Any line of conduct of a positive premeditated 
character is to be avoided, inaction just as much as action itself. 
The main point is that nothing should be done of any conscious 
purpose. To commit suicide with the definite purpose of getting 
rid of one’s consciousness would be in itself a highly conscious 
and therefore highly artificial procedure. His doctrine of spon- 
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taneity, then, on a close scrutiny, turns out to be nothing else than 
the doctrine of mechanistic fatalism. Man is free in virtue of his 
possession of a conscious will by which he makes mortal choices. 
Where conscious will is absent spontaneity is only another name 
for fatalism. So Chuang-tse starts out by rejecting everything 
and ends by accepting everything with equal hospitality and equal 
indifference. He said: 


If you would attain peace, level down your emotional na- 
ture. If you desire spirituality, cultivate adaptation of the 
intelligence. If you would have your actions in accordance 
with what is right, allow yourself to fall in with the dictates 
of necessity. For necessity is the Tao of the Sage. 


We may conclude this brief study by quoting the following pas- 
sage in which Chuang-tse gives a picture of his ideal man of old: 


The pure man of old slept without dreams and waked 
without anxiety. He ate without discrimination and breathed 
deep breaths . . . He did not know how to love life or to 
hate death. Living he experienced no elation; dying he of- 
fered no resistance; unconsciously he came, unconsciously 
he went, that is all. He forgot the past and sought no in- 
formation about the future. He received anything that came 
to him, with delight, and left anything that he did not want, 
without consciousness. In short, he did not let intellect sub- 
stitute for Tao, nor did he let the human help nature. This 
is what is meant by a pure man. 


The most characteristic feature about Chuang-tse’s ideal man 
is his unconsciousness. Now, the fundamental error of Chuang- 
tse’s teaching is its confusion of subrational unconsciousness with 
superrational insight. Logic has a way of revenging herself upon 
those who despise her. Chuang-tse hates making distinctions 
but he himself suffers precisely from his lack of discrimination. 
In his eagerness to rise above the rational level he frequently de- 
scends into the subrational region of vagueness and muddy think- 
ing. His whole point of view is that of a mystic dreamer, a su- 
preme Bohemian who regards life more as a “happy excursion” 
(the title of the first chapter in his work) than as a dedicated 
pilgrimage. The ideal of “Wu Wei” as understood by Lao-tse 
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in his insistence upon “peace”, “rest”, oe: 


simplicity”, “emptiness of 


heart”, “purity”, is in a way akin to the Christian ideal of renun- 
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ciation and the Buddhistic ideal of Nirvana. Unfortunately Lao- 
tse’s sayings are not protected by a powerful dialectic and like 
the Delphic oracle, they may be interpreted in different ways by 
different people. The ideal of “Wu Wei” is developed by Chuang- 
tse along romantic lines. In discarding what the medieval Christ- 
jans regarded as the three human lusts (libido sciendi, libido senti- 
endi, libido dominandi)he discards at the same time the higher 
conscious will, the existence of which alone makes the discarding 
of the three lusts possible. Besides, his doctrine assumes too 
much the good nature of man and the harmony of the universe. 
In his idyllic account of the primitive people as quoted above, he 
mentions that “The people have certain instincts; to weave and 
clothe themselves; to till, and feed themselves. These are com- 
mon to all humanity”, but he forgets to mention another instinct 
which is also “common to all humanity” and that is the “instinct 
to murder”. This romantic tendency is more discernible in the 
later chapters of Chuang-tse’s work (especially in the chapter en- 
titled Robber Che), which are clearly spurious and the product 
of men of inferior intelligence and literary ability.” The whole 
discussion of “Wu Wei” in the hands of these imitators soon de- 
generates into a sort of intellectual quixotry and the glorification 
of both physical and spiritual indolence. Now a genuine religion 
or a genuine humanism is always a form of discipline, a curb 
upon one’s natural self. As Joubert says, “religion is neither 
a theology nor a theosophy; it is more than all that: a discipline, 
a law, a yoke, and indissoluble engagement”. The whole pro- 
cess requires labour and infinite patience. Superrational insight 
is the result of this arduous task of self-discipline; it is never un- 
consciousness itself. In the case of Prince Hui’s cook* whose 
marvellous skill in cutting the buttocks with his eyes closed, 
Chuang-tse regards as a triumph of the unconscious over 
the conscious, he forgets the fact that it takes three year’s prac- 
tice for the cook to acquire this degree of proficiency which, at 





*The work of Chuang-tse consists of thirty-three chapters. Of these thirty- 
three chapters, the first seven are called “inside” chapters, the next fifteen 
“outside”, and the remaining eleven “miscellaneous”. Most of the “outside” 
and “miscellaneous” chapters are undoubtedly spurious but they follow the 
same line of thought and form a good supplement to the first seven “inside” 
chapters. 

*A famous parable found in Chapter III. 
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first sight, appears to be a mere unconscious performance. Of 
course we must admit that what Chuang-tse is really after is the 
super-rational insight. But owing to his failure to make this 
all-important distinction between unconsciousness and super-ra- ° 
tional insight and his inclination to discredit all forms of human 
endeavor, to turn man into a mere puppet of a vast cosmic process; 
in short, to despise man without restoring to him a certain sense 
of dignity, his whole doctrine, however lofty in its conception, 
imaginative and penetrating in its exposition, lacks firm founda- 
tion in the facts of human experience and so tends to pro 
duce very undesirable results. In the intellectual history of China 
there were many great Confucian scholars and artists who were at 
the same time admirers of Chuang-tse for his inimitable literary 
style, his vivid imagination, and fresh point of view, and in their 
case the effect was salutary. But whenever his influence be- 
came predominant it usually meant a relaxation of the Confucian 
discipline and a repudiation of the traditional humanistic stan- 


dards. 


by James Palmer Wade 
JOHN RUTLEDGE 


Tuinks oF TENNESSEE 
Heights always made John feel a little ill; 
In Berlin he refuses the Light and Power 
Funkturm, in Paris said the Eiffel Tower 
Made him be sick. Only the Marie bell 
On Notre Dame pleased him, though the view was grand; 
He put his head, abashed, beneath the rim 
And watched the scraping wrench melt to the hum 
Of thunder echoed from Mount Cumberland. 


They were not boyhood mountains that he saw, 
These mountains that had lifted up the sky; 
These mountains were majestic as the new 
Sight that astounds an adult soul, the raw 
Regality that clears a littered eye 

Was theirs. But Rutledge smiled to see them blue. 
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by Harold A. Larrabee 
GEORGE SANTAYANA 


II. PuHrLtosopHer ror AMERICA? 


F the several senses in which the above title might be taken, 
O a number must be excluded at once as irrelevant to the 
present purpose. There is here no intention, for example, of de- 
picting George Santayana as a purveyor of panaceas for our na- 
tional ills. A calm, aloof, and often an amused observer of the 
human tragi-comedy, he is the last man who deserves to be 
tricked out in the resplendent robes of a messiah and paraded 
as the embodiment of “what America needs”. No contemporary 
thinker (and few of any age) has shown himself less insistent that 
other men should share his conclusions, or even listen to what he 
has to say. He addresses himself solely to those who, “passing 
through the same dark wood on their own errands, may stop to 
listen gladly”. He is not greatly concerned about the number or 
chronological distribution of his “friends in the spirit . . . being 
as much pleased to discover one intellectual kinsman in the past 
as to imagine two in the future”. His only challenge to the man 
whose intuitions are alien to his own is this: “let him clean better, 
if he can, the windows of his spirit”. To make an earnest evangel 
out of such unearnest unevangelicalism would surely be to per- 
petrate a supreme piece of irony. 

Neither should the reader expect a critical discussion of Santa- 
yana’s present standing and probable influence as a technical phi- 
losopher in the professional sense of the word. It is obvious to 
anyone who follows the journals of the trade that his influence, 
especially upon the younger generation of American college teach- 
ers of philosophy, has long been large. Just estimates in these 
matters, however, are hardly to be made without the passing of de- 
cades, and we are forbidden the advantage of any such perspec- 
tive. Santayana the master of dialectical sword-play, the nimble 
wielder of the rapier of eristic, has been, and will doubtless con- 
tinue to be, the subject of many studies and counter-studies by his 
fellows in the craft. But it is Santayana the philosopher-critic, the 
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moralist and the poet, in his impact upon American life, who is here 
the primary object of attention. This latter gentleman is not lim- 
ited by the rules which govern the position of the generality of our 
professional philosophers, whose influence finally percolates down 
into the public consciousness, if at all, by way of successive gene- 
rations of their students, or through the assistance of popularizers 
who are able to translate the jargon of the classroom into intelli- 
igible and readable prose. Santayana escapes any such narrow 
circumscription and thereby arouses a certain amount of academic 
distrust, being one of those rare creatures, a contemporary philo- 
sopher whose writings are of sufficient distinction to be read and 
appreciated by laymen whose connoisseurship is literary or schol- 
arly without being specifically philosophical. With a singular 
degree of myopia he is sometimes dismissed by the professors as 
an elegant trifler, a mere littérateur, unworthy of serious consider- 
ation as a philosopher. The centuries can probably be trusted 
to decide the matter. 

But meanwhile, what man will be found who is sufficiently fool- 
hardy to attempt a condensation of dicta already as pithily aphor- 
istic (in all of his fifteen or twenty volumes) as those of Santa- 
yana? Water, we are told, is very nearly incompressible; and 
so are many of the famous Little Essays selected from his writ- 
ings. And as for polish, who will venture to add lustre to a 
style which friends and foes agree is already superbly finished 
and mature? When a man has spent all his life in cultivating 
the art of finding “the comparatively right word”, who will be 
rash enough to suggest other words, especially by way of abridge- 
ment? He who attempts to make brief comments about Santa- 
yana finds himself indulging in bald, bare statements about state- 
ments which are never bare and bald. The “illuminative” method 
in philosophy is not one that lends itself to abbreviation. In 
desperation the expositor is usually impelled to quote; and if he 
obeys the impulse, he is lost, for there is no stopping him. Can 
it then be that, with full recognition of the sad degree of mutilation 
necessarily involved, it may still be possible to say something 
summarily descriptive about Santayana’s philosophy without 
placing too great a strain on truth? Only, one hastens to reply, 
provided the reader is convinced that he must read the original 
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writings at his earliest convenience in order to possess anything 
like an accurate understanding of the subject. 

Labels are more than usually inutile, and even positively mis- 
leading, in the case of Santayana. Many have been applied: he 
has been called with some justice (to enumerate only the more 
friendly epithets) materialist, naturalist, sceptic, critical realist, 
Platonist, Aristotelian, classicist, humanist, and agnostic Catholic. 
But even those names which fit the closest require the addition of 
the phrase “with a difference”. Take his boasted materialism, for 
example. Surely no reader of The Realm of Matter would identify 
the theory of the stuff of the world there presented with any other 
view that has borne the label “materialism”. The same thing may 
be said of all his views. Even the most conventional of them 
(and he seems to enjoy his own apparent conventionality at times) 
bears the stamp of his unique personal rendering. 

His philosophy is in more than this strictly personal sense a 
unique combination, for it fuses in a single apparently harmon- 
ious and consistent system what would seem at first sight to be 
diverse and incompatible elements in modern thought. In it the 
lion of naturalism and the lamb of esthetic idealism seem to have 
achieved a happy comradeship, and at the expense of neither one. 
It is a philosophy at once profoundly traditional and radically 
sceptical; it takes its departure from the midst of the Bergsonian 
flux, and yet it explores the uttermost reaches of the Platonic 
ideas. Its opening passages seem almost militantly materialistic, 
and yet it is almost exclusively concerned, at bottom, with ideal 
goods. It frankly recognizes evil and hostility in nature, and yet 
it breathes a calm confidence in the prospects of the life of rea- 
son, and even of the spiritual life, as they may yet be lived by 
man. Just another vain eclecticism, the reader may exclaim, so 
vague and hospitable to everything that it asserts nothing. But 
such is very far from being the case. For Santayana’s primary 
concern is not with life, but with the good life; and while much 
is included, much is also excluded from his system, by what he 
admits are “tremendous dogmas” of renunciation carrying with 
them an “immense finality”. 


I 


As a systematic thinker, his first task is to clear the ground by 
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a sceptical inquiry that outdoubts Descartes, for it suspends all 
“the conventional categories as well as the conventional beliefs” 
of man. It culminates in the denial of the existence of everything: 
“nothing given exists”. This most devastating of all doubts comes 
to rest with the stripping of a given image “of all adventitious 
significance, when it is taken neither for the manifestation of a 
substance nor for an idea nor for an event in the world, but 
simply if a colour for that colour and if music for that music, and 
if a face for that face”. When it becomes, in other words, the 
bare intuition of an essence. 

Total scepticism, Anatole France assures us, implies absolute 
silence. If we were disembodied spirits, we might be privileged 
to believe nothing and to live immersed in this unassertive in- 
tuition of essences. But it seems plain to Santayana that “the 
spirit that actually breathes in man is an animal spirit”, subject 
to rude shocks from the encircling ring of material events called 
nature. Animals cannot be complete sceptics; “the hungry dog 
must believe that the bone before him is a substance, not an es- 
sence”. The human ego confronting brute facts is likewise com- 
pelled by the exigencies of action to take its intuitions of essences 
as signs for the surrounding environment. This belief, “in its 
very soul,” says Santayana, “is belief about nature; it is animal 
faith.” The potential doubter of everything finds himself driven 
to the assumption, swiftly verified in practice, of a realm of 
matter, including his physical body, which inexorably conditions 
all his activities. Santayana thus stands almost alone among his 
contemporaries (he boldly describes himself as “a materialist— 
apparently the only one living”) in refusing to belittle the “com- 
monsense reality of our animal being” and its setting in a physical 
world. Undismayed by all the analyses of abstractionist physics 
and psychology, he undertakes to find out what he actually be- 
lieves about the world “in his active moments, as a living animal, 
when he is really believing something” and not just reading books. 
“A philosopher,” he says, “cannot wish to be deceived . . . I 
‘stand in philosophy exactly where I stand in daily life; I should 
not be honest otherwise.” 

This is Santayana’s basic materialism, wrenched from his initial 
ultra-scepticism by natural compulsions to animal faith. But 
while we are forced to posit material substance, we do not know 
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what it is. From the essences, “the infinite multitude of dis- 
tinguishable ideal terms” presented to our powers of intuition 
and imagination, we may fashion pictures of it: myths, theologies, 
or scientific theories. But all data are symbolic. Knowing is a 
form of imagination; both science and religion are metaphorical. 
Nature has made us all poets unexpectedly. Our knowledge of 
existences “has no need, no propensity, and no fitness to be liter- 
al”. Some of our symbols serve well the purposes of action for 
survival, and all that science can tell us is, for such purposes, 
and for the ensuing liberation of life on its higher levels, none 
too much. But behind the “dark engine of nature” is that Sphinx 
who, as Robert Bridges wisely remarks, “lurks in all systems” 
whether or not her presence is acknowledged; and we shall gain 
nothing by insisting upon intimacy with her. Such an ultimate 
agnosticism need not prevent our recognizing many of the charac- 
teristics and “habits” of this believed-in stuff of the world. Mat- 
ter, to Santayana, is for instance far from dead, it is fecund and 
dynamic. Witness his graphic picture of its irrational whirl of 
changing essences: “Matter is the invisible wind which, sweeping 
for no reason over the field of essences, raises some of them into 
a cloud of dust; and that whirlwind we call existence.” 

Now it has often been pointed out that while Santayana is 
thus a firm and unappalled believer in matter, he is tempera- 
mentally no lover of it. Forced as he believes by honesty in the 
face of experience to accept a material version of the universe 
as fundamental for human life, he takes no ‘particular delight 
in it, save as a spectacle, and certainly he has no wish to exalt 
its importance by devoting himself to manipulating physical 
things. “I myself have no passionate attachment to existence,” 
he confesses, “and value this world for the intuitions it can sug- 
gest, rather than for the wilderness of facts that compose it.” It 
is almost as if he hastens to embrace matter in order the more 
speedily to be rid of it. Philosophical idealists, he never tires 
of reminding us, have imagined that to admit the real existence 
of matter would be to deal a fatal blow to the cosmic standing 
of ideal values. They have stoutly denied the existence of dung- 
hills, lest such an admission impugn the loveliness of roses. By 
so doing they have only succeeded in detaching ideals from their 
natural bases, in making ends visionary and action vain. Santa- 
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yana will demonstrate their folly: we do exist in a material world, 
dung-hills originally underlie all life’s roses; but it may turn out 
that only the roses possess importance. 

For, once we have accepted the mysterious but to-be-believed- 
in physical world, we are then free to use it as the vehicle of 
the Life of Reason, or even of the Spiritual Life. These alter- 
native modes of living are what Santayana is really interested 
in,—everything else in his philosophy is by way of prologue. The 
Life of Reason—“that part of experience which perceives and 
pursues ideals—all conduct so controlled and all sense so inter- 
preted as to perfect natural happiness”—is the earlier concep- 
tion, elaborated in the five volumes bearing that title. Out of 
a half-hostile, half-friendly material universe there arise, their 
author tells us, vital processes and ideal interests. Reason at last 
makes clear the ‘possibility of an unification of our impulses in 
the light of ideal considerations,—“a harmony of material func- 
tions spiritually realized”. The Life of Reason is a life of disci- 
pline and self-control, but not of abstinence. It is that “large, 
rich, and various life” of which President Eliot used to speak, a 
full life, in which nothing natural is either denied an opportunity 
to demonstrate its ideal possibilities, or valued until it does so. 
The best hints concerning the final good that life affords are to 
be found in art. Nature teaches man by beauty, by what Bridges 
calls “the irresistible predominant attraction” which is the prime 
mover of all human excellence. Here the voice of the poet and the 
philosopher are one; and well may Professor George Herbert 
Palmer declare of his former colleague, Santayana, that “esthetics 
was his centre”, paraphrasing Tennyson’s Prologue to “The Palace 
of Art” in order to describe him thus: 

A glorious being both in heart and brain, 
That did love Beauty only (Beauty seen 
In all varieties of mold and mind), 


And Knowledge for its beauty; or if Good, 
Good only for its beauty.’ 


This is no narrow estheticism, it is art in its widest sense, art in 
the whole range of living, in civilizing the natural “wilderness 
of facts” wherever that is possible. 





In The Development of Harvard University, 1869-1929, p. 16. Cambridge. 
Harvard University Press. 1930. 
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But while the ideal ends are, as it were, latent in all natural 
process, they must never, according to Santayana, be mistaken for 
efficient causes. They are envisaged goals, broad vistas of the 
“inward landscape” of the imagination, which in no sense act as 
forces in their own realization. That they have been churned up 
here and there in the vast flux of existence is in itself no pledge 
of their cosmic importance. To insist upon the literal hypostatiz- 
ing of ideals, to make dogmas out of myths, instead of treating 
them in their true poetic character, has been the inveterate vice of 
religions (and lately of sciences as well), and the most prolific 
source of the world’s supply of superstitions. Religion has not 
erred in cultivating poetry, its mistake has been in demanding 
faith in its splendid legends as literal records of fact; whence all 
the follies of supernaturalism with its “fabulous projections of 
human morality” into the cosmos at large. It has also been 
falsely supposed that in the absence of such guarantees that “the 
cosmic dice are loaded”, men would promptly case to be virtuous. 
But reason in the natural man is fully capable of attaining the 
perfection appropriate to his native possibilities without the sup- 
port of any such metaphysical fanaticism. 

The Spiritual Life, as we find it portrayed in Santayana’s reply 
to Dean Inge’, is on another level entirely. It is not, like the Life 
of Reason, “a worship of values . . . it is the exact opposite; 
it is disintoxication from their influence”. It is sheer intuition of 
the timeless essences, an Aristotelian divine contemplation, utterly 
detached from preoccupation with existence. Some human beings 
have achieved it, and have found a peace that the world of striving 
is powerless to give. But Santayana himself more or less reluc- 
tantly confesses his preference for the Life of Reason: “As for me, 
I frankly cleave to the Greeks and not to the Indians, and I as- 
pire to be a rational animal rather than a pure spirit.” 

The several Realms of Being distinguished by Santayana in 
his matured philosophy may thus be assigned to three levels. 
There is first of all the “natural basis”, the animal level of ma- 
terial existence, the realms of matter and of pragmatic truth, to 
whose inexorable conditions commonsense and science may enable 
us to adjust our bodily necessities. This level, the spring and 





*Platonism and the Spiritual Life. New York. Scribners. 1927. 
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scene of all our living, is entitled to our respect, as rational beings, 
only because of what patterns of essences it may happen to dis- 
play, and what ideals it may generate and nourish. At the op- 
posite pole lies the spiritual level, the realm of essence in all its 
infinite purity and profusion. Few mortals attain this Nirvana 
where shine the timeless Platonic forms in all their radiant non- 
existence, for such disinterested contemplation is only to be 
achieved by the severest self-discipline. 

Man finds himself situated, then, between a too-low level to 
which his body is chained by mortal destiny, but from which he 
must endeavor to rise if he is to hope for anything like happiness; 
and a too-high level to which he owes respect, perhaps envy, but 
not, apparently, allegiance. The good life for him cannot be 
wholly composed either of terrestrial travail or of celestial con- 
templation. He must seek a middle way, on what might be called 
the rational level, material in its conditions and spiritual in its 
guiding ideals. There the aspirant to the Life of Reason may 
construct his home, refusing to immerse himself wholly in the 
daily round of physical concerns, or in the mystical envisaging of 
the essences. By an appropriation of the traditions of the past 
and their transformation into a living culture, he may hope to 
rear a habitation for his spirit. Neither the past alone nor the 
present alone is enough to give a significant pattern to life. The 
Life of Reason is both a heritage and a promise. 


II 


With these philosophical premises in mind, one is perhaps in 
a better position to understand some of the counts in Santayana’s 
indictment in Character and Opinion in the United States (1920) 
and to ascertain his position relative to the late New Humanist 
controversy with the aid of his most recent book The Genteel 
Tradition at Bay (1931). In the former volume, the author gives 
but little space to the conventional European laments about 
American noisiness and vulgarity. Instead the keynote sounded 
is: “Consider now the great emptiness of America . . . where 
no one, almost, lives where he was born or believes what he has 
been taught.” Not that we are not filled with good will and good 
works. All, indeed, is activity and love of achievement; but all 
is also stark and pragmatic and deficient in grace. What ails 
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America is (as we have heard before) the lack of a liberal cul- 
tural tradition. 

Now polite, intellectual, “feminine” America, which “carried its 
household gods from Puritan England in a spirit of consecration”, 
as contrasted with the crude, vital, “masculine” America, which 
either grew up in the wilderness or emigrated with scant cultural 
baggage, has had a tradition of a sort. But today it is worthy 
only of that shabby adjective “genteel”. Doubly rooted in the 
agonized conscience and earnest doing-good-to-others of the de- 
cadent Puritans on the one hand, and in the aérial subjectivism 
and self-trusting romanticism of the Transcendentalists on the 
other, the genteel tradition has been kept alive only by a blithe 
academic disregard for most of the facts of American life. Small 
wonder that, cut off by the drying up of its sources, it has lacked 
fresh sap; that most American thought, until recently, has seemed 
like one long baccalaureate sermon, utterly irrelevant to the world 
outside the chapel door. 

But if this be the moribund genteel tradition, how can it pos- 
sibly be “at bay”? In his new book Santayana recognizes the 
unexpected character of recent developments: “Twenty years ago 
the genteel tradition seemed ready to melt gracefully into the 
active mind of the country”; but now, a turned worm, it is “dart- 
ing murderous glances at its enemies”, and “instead of expiring 
of fatigue, or evaporating into a faint odour of learning and senti- 
ment hanging about Big Business”, it seems to be courting “a 
death more noble and glorious than some of us had looked for”. 
It proposes, that is, to perish at the literary barricades under the 
banner of humanism. But Santayana is too well aware of the 
marked contrast between all this and the humanism of the Renais- 
sance to allow himself to be deceived. “The discontent of the 
American humanists would be unintelligible if they were humanists 
in the old sense.” The latter appear to us today as paganizers 
of the Left, smilingly hospitable to all cultures, who would find 
it hard to be dissatisfied even with such tawdry ingredients of 
happiness as our modern ‘times supply. Whereas if the New 
Humanist program of fixed standards means anything, it calls 
for “nothing less than to brush away the four R’s* from the edu- 





*Renaissance, Reformation, Revolution and Romanticism. Santayana’s criti- 
cism of “New Humanism” may be found in his recently published book, The 
Genteel Tradition at Bay. 1931. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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cation and sentiment of the modern world, and to reinstate a 
settled belief in a supernatural human soul and in a precise di- 
vine revelation”. Professors More and Babbitt, being moral ab- 
solutists, are theocrats at heart, and, when they come to under- 
stand their own position, will join Newman or Mr. T. S. Eliot. 
For supernaturalists who are intransigeant and unabashed, San- 
tayana has great respect, but hardly for those of our contem- 
poraries who invoke supernatural sanctions in order to justify 
little more than a cautious but universal allegiance to the pensive 
culture of Matthew Arnold. “Can it be,” he sardonically inquires, 
“that all Latins and Slavs, all Arabs, Chinamen, and Indians, if 
they were not benighted in mind and degenerate in body, would 
be model Anglo-Americans?” 

If, on the other hand, we “discount as fabulous” all such stan- 
dards of human morality projected into the supernatural, “need 
we thereby relapse into moral anarchy?” ‘To this crucial question 
Santayana’s answer has already been seen to be an emphatic nega- 
tive. The alternative to a dictated absolutism is not chaos, as 
authoritarians would always have us believe, but an internally 
‘ordered relativism. Frankly to admit the charge of paganism, as 
Professor Guérard has recently reminded us, need not bring down 
the heavens upon our heads, or throw society into anarchy. Hu- 
man values can be supported without being read into and then 
out of the universe. The latter can “sanction in man the virtues 
proper to man without needing to imitate them on its own im- 
measurable scale”. Morality has a simple natural ground in the 
limited elasticities of the human organism. Virtue, as Socrates 
taught, is “self-knowledge taken to heart and applied prudently”. 
Reason can produce a harmony of the passions, in which the lat- 
ter come to move “with mutual deference and a total grace”. 
Such integration yields a moral integrity far more genuine than 
that which issues from arbitrary and drastic suppressions. Neither 
the elements of the harmony nor the degree of their unison can 
be prescribed in advance. Perfection is multiform; and it is not 
compulsory. The reason can simply reveal to the imperfect man 
the perfection possible in his particular case. It may check, but 
only in order to liberate,—“that all currents, mingling in that 
moment’s pause, may take a united course”. 
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A position which has such abundant commerce with ideals, 
discipline, and tradition, and yet which eschews the supernatural 
and immaterialism and all the other conventional props for spiritu- 
ality, is bound to draw the fire of the orthodox. To hold that 
such a grubby creature, as the naturalist is supposed to be, may 
nevertheless be capable of the highest spiritual insights accessible 
to the certified supernaturalist, is doubly maddening to the latter, 
since it renders his elaborately constructed stage-illusions super- 
fluous. There must, it seems to him, be cheating somewhere. Un- 
believers really have no right even to use the language of ideals, 
since in their mouths strong words standing for immense com- 
mitments in the way of belief seem to the faithful to become 
tenuous, ambiguous, and even evasive. But shall no man be per- 
mitted to love poetry without staunchly believing that it is more 
than poetry? Professor Paul Shorey in a letter to The Saturday 
Review of Literature complains of Santayana that “he wishes to 
eat the cake of idealism and have it too”. Why anyone should 
deplore such an ambition, or should apparently be apprehensive 
lest someone should demonstrate that the finest fruits of the spirit 
can be cultivated in the soil of earth instead of being let down 
from the open heavens, is difficult to understand. Can it be a 
case of attempting to maintain a vested monopoly in things spir- 
itual? At any rate the resentment remains, and seems to take 
form of suspicions that so unearnest and yet so seemingly ade- 
quate an esthetic disctpline must have hidden somewhere in its 
depths a secret longing for voluptuous indulgence. Being them- 
selves tense in their moral convictions, the absolutists denounce 
those who refuse to be tense (even in opposition) as necessarily 
frivolous, without stopping to consider the possibility that the 
latter’s grip on reality may be far more profound than their own. 
After all, to hold anything, one does not have to scowl and clench. 
One thinks of Chekhov’s advice to a friend: “Don’t look at life so 
much as a problem—it is, most likely, far simpler”. In any case 
the failure to announce one’s intentions of doing good by an out- 
thrust jaw is hardly conclusive proof that one is devoid of such 
carefree virtues as fearlessness, honesty, generosity, serenity, 
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and a devout attachment to “what is eternal”, any one of which 
may be quite as important as super-seriousness. 

But in America? Who has any use for such an attitude of 
spectatorial aloofness and “natural piety” in what is conceded to 
be the land of evangelical enthusiasm, incurable optimism, social 
meddling, and indiscriminate enterprise par excellence? Ameri- 
cans are notoriously uninterested in detachment until they are 
forcibly detached from active life by some disablement that is 
automatically regarded as a catastrophe. Most of the furious 
actors in our national pageant will go right on overacting their 
parts, little or great, as the case may be, with scant regard for the 
charms of the Life of Reason, let alone those of the Spiritual Life. 
But among those few whose capacity and inclination to be thought- 
ful make their attitudes worth considering, the case may be dif- 
ferent. 

Among such intellectuals we find an uncertainty so universal 
that it has even given rise to a cult, the cult of chaos. The old 
absolutisms are plainly done for, but the new relativism has not 
yet taken shape, even in outline. In any such period of confusion 
there are always those who tell us that the disorder is merely in 
ourselves, and that we foolishly attribute it to the universe at 
large. Almost invariably they add that the remedy is a return 
to some previous order, now obsolete, which logical minds have 
more or less successfully imposed upon the cosmos at an earlier 
epoch. One recalls the angry advice of the Theocrats a century 
or more ago, with their proposals to liquidate the anarchical after- 
math of the French Revolution by a return to Rome. Although 
it is true, as Henri de Saint-Simon observed, that “mankind was 
not meant to live among ruins”, it is also true that efforts to re- 
construct past ages are a sorry waste of time. The command 
is forward, not simply to a new order that shall resemble the 
old, but perhaps to an entirely new type of order, yet to be ima- 
gined, invented, and believed in. If our cultural problem were 
simply that of groping about for a new absolutism to restore the 
old sense of unity of life (provided the Middle Ages ever had such 
a sense, which Mr. Spingarn doubts) then we might hope for a 
relatively speedy solution. But to change the entire nature of 
our demands upon thought, to learn to rest intellectually upon 
relativism, symbols, hypotheses, statistical trends, to ask new 
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questions and not to expect answers to a lot of old ones—these 
things are infinitely more difficult. 

If this approximates a fair portrayal of our predicament, have 
we anything to learn from the teachings of Santayana? That he 
has keenly diagnosed our deficiencies, has done much to make 
us aware of them, and has shown that we must not forget tra- 
dition in attempting to remedy them,—these contributions are ob- 
vious. It might also be claimed that he has demonstrated in his 
own person and works how a freedom rich in values may be 
achieved, even in the cities of the modern world. But he has not 
done so in America since 1912, nor has he ever written in an 
idiom characteristic of American life. As Mr. Lewis Mumford 
has aptly expressed it in a medical metaphor: “Though he could 
easily rise above it, he had not temperamentally sufficient ex- 
perience of the disease to produce, from his own physiological re- 
action, the necessary anti-body that should combat it. He had 

. a high degree of immunity in his own right; but only one 
who had succumbed in some degree himself could produce an im- 
munizing culture against it.” To flee to Europe and (in most in- 
stances) to become merely one more Latin Quarter American 
may seem the sole way out for certain sensitive spirits, but it is 
a remedy only in individual cases, and hardly likely to touch the 
national epidemic itself. Santayana, of course, may be right in 
holding that there are, after all, only individual cases; but to per- 
sons accustomed to thinking in terms of cultures and institutions 
his philosophy will always seem weakest on its social side. 

There is also a certain danger that his counsel of aloofness in 
the midst of so much barbarism and unredson will be embraced 
exclusively by the faint-hearted, as a convenient rationalization 
of their own impotence. The modern individual finds himself 
facing a world not only as motley as that described in Santayana’s 
puzzled exclamations:—“What strange religions, what ferocious 
moralities, what slavish fashions, what sham interests !”—but also 
one that is dominated by vast social forces which seem utterly 
beyond his power to change or control. Influencing his fellows 
has become one of the major mass-industries, crowded with spec- 
ial-pleaders masquerading as honest men. If he is to take his 
part in the struggle-to-be-civilized, must he make what Mr. Mum- 
ford calls “the pragmatic acquiescence”, and then strive to keep 
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from becoming a barbarian himself? Suppose he refuses to ac- 
quiesce, what then? Must his withdrawal be interpreted as de- 
featism pure and simple? It depends somewhat on whether the 
Ivory Tower is regarded as an observation post or as a place of 
refuge for the easily discouraged. To the man in the thick of 
some ‘perhaps-quite-meaningless fight, the detached spectator will 
always seem the “otiose observer” of John Dewey’s phrase, and 
consequently somewhat cowardly and base. Yet without the 
glories which have flowered from years of just such apparently 
idle contemplation, human society would be a poor thing indeed. 
To locate the point where individual fastidiousness passes over 
into anti-social snobbery is not as easy as it looks. Surely a 
nation as thoroughly committed as ours to the strenuous life need 
hardly be alarmed by the inroads of pensive idleness, especially 
at a time when it has more “compulsory leisure” on its hands than 
it yet knows how to use. 

If America is to become the New World in something more than 
name only, there must be a long and laborious process of cul- 
tural inter-fusion preceding rapid growth, in which many minds 
will have to particrpate by actual codperation in social experiment 
as well as by isolated reflection. The immediate results, like a 
day-old child, may be far from prepossessing. It would be an 
injustice to Santayana to give the impression that he does not re- 
alize this. On the first page of his latest book stands the express 
statement: “But the gestation of a native culture is necessarily 
long, and the new birth may seem ugly to an eye accustomed 
to some other form of excellence.” Himself a sort of belated de- 
scendant of Democritus, the laughing philosopher of the Greeks, 
he is often accused of bearing a grudge against the present age 
for having been born in it. He assures us that such is not the 
case, but he leaves us in doubt about his willingness to share its 
travails. “For my part, though a lover of antiquity, I should 
certainly congratulate myself on living among the moderns, if 


. the moderns were only modern enough, and dared to face nature 


with an unprejudiced mind and a clear purpose. What if the pros- 
pect, when the spirit explores it, seems rather a quagmire, as it 
were the Marshes of Glynn, rich only in weak reeds and rank 
grasses? Has not the spirit always loved the wilderness?” These 
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are words of consolation, not of encouragement. But what if the 
American quagmire could be made into a garden? Might not the 
spirit love that even more? And in that case, are we merely wil- 
ful in demanding something more than Socratic criticism, Pla- 
tonic wisdom, and Olympian consolation from George Santayana? 


by Monroe Heath 
PORTRAIT 


He knows the world, and yet he has no friends; 
Is well acquainted, but he is not loved. 

Mute in its eagerness, his ardor lends 
Suspicion; those about stay unmoved. 


So much affection does his spirit need, 
Its color so intense, its depth so great, 
It tinges with absurdity his deed, 
Leaving him lone and inarticulate. 


They call him an artist, but will never know 
His work is so meticulously wrought 

Only that with it he may make a show 
Which will attract them, since himself can not. 


He hoards the treasures of his small domain— 
A casual autograph, a formal note. 

But there is neither ecstasy nor pain 
For dearer memory of those who wrote. 


Years and their circumstance confine him well; 
But they will yield before the destiny 

Beyond his dying. Then, perhaps, his shell 

Of reticence will break and set him free. 

























































by Abbott C. Martin 
DOWN SOUTH 


HERE are two words in the English language which I dis- 
"Tie very much, and those words are “Down South!” Let 
me hasten to explain that I do not hate the South; on the con- 
trary, I am a Southerner born and love it. But this phrase pos- 
sesses an unhappy connotation for me; and I could wish that my 
fellow-Southerners felt about it as I do. 

When I am in the North, as I often have occasion to be, I am 


- sometimes overwhelmed by the generosity of my friends in their 


1? 
: 


praise of the South. “How delightful Florida was last winter 
they say to me, or “How lovely the Valley of Virginia. We were 
in Winchester for the apple-blossom festival last Spring.” The 
colonial charm of Virginia, the exotic appeal of New Orleans, the 
dignity and beauty of Savannah, the ante-bellum mansions of 
Natchez, these and countless other things come in for their full 
measure of ‘praise. Nor does it stop there. The cooking, the 
speech, the manners are all of them commended, or excused, with 
a kindly—and lordly—indulgence. In short, I am sometimes 
put to it to repay my hosts in kind. One can love New York, but 
it is a little more difficult to say those gracious things of New York 
than of Charleston and Biloxi. Here the Northerners have an 
advantage, and take it. The difficulty, of course, derives not only 
from a difference in geography; there is also a difference in kind. 
One might indeed have the same difficulty in praising Birmingham 
or Atlanta. 

The compliments and praise which the well-disposed Northern- 
er heaps upon the South testify to his exquisite courtesy; but at the 
same time they show that something is withheld, reserved and this 
is the approbation of his better judgment. For always, and per- 
haps unconsciously, the South is spoken of as an artist speaks of 
his ideal world. It is some Ivory Tower to which we may make 
our retreat from the real; there the buffetings of time and circum- 
stance will not touch us. I am not sure that we Southerners have 
not lent ourselves to this point of view; perhaps it has sometimes 
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been our own. We are like the Italians who leave their lovely land 
for this rich and fabulous America, but who always return to 
Italy—to live. So we leave Charleston or Natchez for the wealthy 
North, but always we have it in our minds to come back. The 
Neapolitan loves not Naples more than the Southerner loves the 
South. If the South, in the War Between the States, had won its 
independence the critics and publicists who today denounce the 
Italians for returning to Italy after they become rich would be 
denouncing the Virginian who declined to settle in New York or 
Chicago and become a good American! 

The Italianate Southerner is perhaps partly responsible for the 
creation of this romantic conception of the South, but I wonder 
if the Northerner is not more to blame, with his qualified approval, 
but excessive flattery. Perhaps the time has come for a mild and 
polite remonstrance. “Down South!” implies that the center of 
gravity in this world is elsewhere than in the South. It may well 
be, as once it was elsewhere than in America. But if the American 
had always thought of himself as living “over the sea and far 
away” he would never have been ripe to assume the responsibility 
of world leadership. 


I look forward to the day when New Orleans will dominate two 
continents. Not financially, but by her moods. London is the 
money center of Europe (Oh London is a man’s town!), but Lon- 
don only makes it possible for Europe to do what Paris desires. 
Brazilian coffee-merchants, archeologists from Yucatan, aviators 
from the Argentine, Oklahoma oil men, all these and all manner of 
astonished folk from the North will rub shoulders in the streets 
and cafés of New Orleans. From New Orleans will go Southern 
and Western travelers bound for the Old World. They will know 
Marseilles, Genoa, Rome, Naples, Athens, Constantinople, Da- 
mascus and Alexandria; and, what is more to the point, in these 
marvelous Mediterranean cities they will not feel themselves 
dépaysé. For this happy and affable people of the South would 
be ever more at home with Gorgo and Praxinoa of Theocritus 
than with Berthe aux grands pieds. And the South confers a dis- 
tinction, too. What Englishman ever feels that a man from the 
Mediterranean lands is provincial? At Avignon, on the Bospho- 
rus, among the bathers at Phaleron, the Englishman knows him- 
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self a parvenu. In time the Bostonian, the New Yorker, the Chi- 
cagoan will enter the romantic cities of the South with the same 
feelings that an Englishman has in Italy. 


How shall we conquer? By the heat, I suppose. 

“So you want the South, too, Charles. You want the warm sun, 
cockroaches on the wall and in cracks, birds floating in a hot still 
blue sky, that amazing, never-to-be-forgotten song of insect life 
under your feet.” 

That is Sherwood Anderson; we have won him. The Browning 
of “De Gustibus” would have understood the mood. The South 
was always like that, but not always have people felt like that 
about it. The early chroniclers of the South did not feel like that. 
To them no doubt both Sherwood Anderson and Browning would 
seem to manifest a repellent primitivism—not the primitivism of 
De Soto and Daniel Boone, but a primitivism gone full cycle. 
But not forever could we resist this Southern land; no longer will 
we endure, we will enjoy. 


Untamed things shall I bring to the god of gardens 
Plum blossom, sweet-olive and thyme 
Tang of small figs, gone wild in deserted gardens 
Most subtle of trees as the serpent is subtlest of beast 
Crouched on the heat soaked walls . . . 

Yes, I think it will be the heat; light and warmth and heat! 
The world will shortly be cooling anyway, and as the Arctic 
weather slowly descends on our Northern cities their silent fright- 
ened folk will turn toward the South. Then one day even New 
Orleans will feel a wind more icy than any winter’s wind; gone 
from the cracks and the wall will be the cockroaches Sherwood 
Anderson loved, never a bird in the sky, and the song of the in- 
sects quite forgotten. Then on this once glimmering coast, as a 
poet has foretold of Portfino on another coast more lovely, 


When all the glittering tribes of us have thinned 
One of our last perhaps will wander here 
Beneath the sockets of the stars and wind 
And facing seawaids in the thickening night 
Pray the old prayer to the last god “More light!” 














by Charles Christopher Mterow 
VESUVIUS IN ERUPTION 


Tue Account or AN Eyve-WITNESS 


T was an hour past noon. The hot sun of late August beat 

down upon Neapolis. Its pitiless rays danced upon the wave- 
lets of the bay of Baie and were transmuted into molten gold. 
The Admiral of the fleet of the Lower Sea, stationed at Mise- 
num, on the point of the promontory, was grateful for the cooling 
breezes from the sea. He had taken his customary sun bath, 
followed by a cold shower, had snatched a bite of lunch, and was 
studying during the time of the mid-day siesta. A man of pro- 
digious energy and indefatigable labors! Now a man in the 
middle fifties, Gaius Plinius Cecilius Secundus, friend and con- 
fidant of the soldier-emperor Vespasian, was known and respected 
throughout the world—then known as Rome—as scholar, scient- 
ist, writer and practical man of affairs. A wealthy Spaniard had 
once offered him $20,000 for his notebooks containing selected 
works. There were a hundred and sixty of them, written in his 
fine, copper-plate hand on both sides of the papyrus sheets. One 
who knew him only as a student, contemplating his vast erudi- 
tion, recalling his omnivorous reading, staggered by the number 
and the scope of his published volumes, would find it hard to be- 
lieve that he was a busy servant of the State. Those conver- 
sant with his public career could never understand how he found 
the time or the opportunity to read and write. Fidelity to duty 
was the mainspring of his existence and study his delight and re- 
creation. 

On this twenty-fourth day of August in the year 79 (as the 
Christians record the years) the Admiral felt himself dropping 
off into a gentle doze induced by the warmth and by a sense of 
general well-being that engulfed his perceptions and filled his 
soul with peace. 

He was aroused by his sister’s voice beside him on the terrace. 
“Look, Gaius”, she said, “How odd and unusual a cloud hangs 
over the mainland.” He called for his sandals, arose, and fol- 
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lowed her to a little eminence. A strange and interesting sight 
now met their gaze. From one of the mountains across the bay 
—they discovered later that it was Vesuvius—a cloud arose, slow- 
ly and steadily. In its general conformation it bore a striking 
resemblance to the umbrella-shaped Italian pine. Rising aloft 
upon a tall trunk, it spread out into branch-like diffusions that 
trailed to each side and finally vanished, becoming indistinguish- 
able from the surrounding atmosphere. At times it was a radiant 
white; again it became dark and spotted with menacing gloom. 
Immediately the scholar’s investigating spirit was aroused by this 
novel phenomenon. “I must see that at close quarters”, he cried. 
He gave orders for his private galley—a light, swift vessel mod- 
elled (and named) after the pirate vessels of the Liburnians—to 
be made ready. Then he turned to his young nephew, a callow 
youth of eighteen, and invited him to come along. But the boy 
was engrossed in the stirring pages of Livy’s Roman history and 
preferred the vivid pictures of his country’s great past—little 
dreaming that Vesuvius was even then making ready to preserve 
for future ages a specific example of his own contemporary civi- 
lization as illustrated in the little City of Pompeii, at the moun- 
tain’s foot. “No thank you, Uncle”, he replied; “I prefer to 
study”. 

But the undertaking, prompted by love of knowledge, was des- 
tined to be carried out in a spirit of heroism. As the elder Pliny 
was leaving the house a note was handed to him. It was an 
appeal for help. A lady whose villa lay on the mountain slope 
in the very path of the eruption begged him to rescue her. There 
was no means of escape save boat. Accordingly the admiral gave 
orders that a warship be despatched to the aid of those luckless 
inhabitants of the pleasant coast whose lives were endangered, 
and he himself embarked. 

By this time a stream of refugees had begun to pour forth 
from the threatened area. Pliny made for the place from which 
they fled, fearlessly noting the changing phases of this awe-in- 
spiring cataclysm and taking copious notes descriptive of the 
eruption. 

As they advanced ashes began to fall upon the deck of the ves- 
sel. Presently they were showered by bits of pumice stone. Then 
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there were stones, blackened and burned and broken by the fire. 
All at once there was a new and unexpected peril. Their way 
was blocked by suddenly encountered shoals. Débris from the 
mountain, pouring over the shore, had changed the contour of 
the coast-line and altered the very bottom of the sea itself. Ac- 
cess to the place which had been their original objective was now 
imposible. 

“Better put about, sir”, suggested the helmsman, with mingled 
fear and respect. 

“Nonsense”, cried Pliny. “ ‘Fortune favors the brave’. Make 
for the house of Pomponianus, to the south, at Stabie.” And so 
it was done. 

Soon the intervening bay was crosed and a safe landing ef- 
fected. At Stabie the danger, though approaching, was not yet 
imminent. However it was in plain sight, and ever growing 
nearer. Pomponianus had ordered a number of boats to be load- 
ed with his most precious possessions and was waiting for the wind 
to change that he might sail. The favoring breeze that had 
brought the state quadrireme to shore had now grown to a 
tempest that forbade embarkation. He was in a pitiable state 
of fear and could scarcely be persuaded that there was still hope 
of safety. 

Pliny embraced his trembling friend; consoled, admonished, ex- 
horted. Then, to assuage his host’s panic by a demonstration of 
his own coolness and confidence, he asked permission to bathe. 
Thereafter he dined—in high spirit or (an even greater achieve- 
ment) seemingly so at least. 

Meanwhile, as dusk came on, broad sheets of flame appeared 
in many places on the mountain, and the light of the conflagra- 
tion arose to the heavens. Growing darkness intensified this 
startling illumination. To calm their fears, the man of science 
pretended that these fires had been caused by the carelessness 
of runaway slaves, fleeing in terror from the villas of their mas- 
ters. Presently he went to bed and actually slept. He was 
a large man, and breathed heavily, and those who anxiously 
watched at the threshold of his chamber distinctly heard him 
snoring. 

As the night wore on there was a heavier fall of ashes and 
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pumice from the volcano. The floor level of the court adjoin- 
ing Pliny’s room rose as they accumulated there, and it began 
to look as though exit would be rendered impossible if the 
sleeper lingered, for the door opened outward upon the court. 

Being aroused by his friends, Pliny rejoined Pomponianus 
and the others. They took counsel together, whether to stay 
indoors or to wander about in the open. Each course had its 
dangers. For there were now tremors of the earth, increasing- 
ly frequent and severe. The buildings swayed and rocked upon 
their foundations. Sometimes they even seemed to be moving 
to and fro. Yet under the open sky was the menace of falling 
stones—however light and apparently harmless. A comparison 
of dangers resulted in the choice of the second of these two 
evils. With Pliny it was a logical balancing of arguments; with 
the rest the greater fear outweighed the less. As a protection 
against falling stones they placed pillows upon their heads and 
fastened them in place with napkins tied under their chins. 

And now it was day—elsewhere. But in Stabie it was a 
night darker and blacker than all nights. Many a torch and 
lamps of various kinds in some measure relieved the gloom. 
They decided to walk down to the shore in order to discover 
from near by whether the sea would permit of the launching 
of a boat. But the surf was still heavy—and hostile. 

There Pliny lay down upon a bit of discarded canvas, asked 
once or twice for cold water, and drank it. The flames and the 
smell of sulphur, premonitory of more flames, put the rest to 
flight but aroused him. Clinging to two slaves he arose to his 
feet, but straightway fell back. His breathing was stopped by 
the heavy vapors, closing his windpipe which was subject to 
chronic weakness, narrow, and often inflamed. When daylight 
returned—the third morning since that of the day on which he 
had set out from Misenum—his body was found, whole and 
untouched and fully clad. His posture was that of sleep rather 
‘than of death. 

So perished a great Roman of the old school, actuated to the 
last by devotion to duty and the passion for knowledge. “Acre 
ingenium, incredibile studium, summa vigilantia”—wide awake 
to the call of patriotism and of learning. 
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Meanwhile at Misenum his sister and her son awaited his re- 
turn. The younger Pliny, who had lost his father at an early 
age, had been brought up by his uncle, whom he greatly loved 
and admired, making him his example in all things. Later, being 
formally adopted by the terms of his uncle’s will, he took his 
name as well. 

For a time after the elder Pliny’s departure on his mission 
of investigation and relief the young man continued to read the 
immortal account of his country’s past greatness. The tale of 
the destruction of the city of Alba Longa particularly moved 
him. The poignancy of the description of the heart-ache of those 
who saw their homes in ruins, and who were leaving forever 
the scenes of their childhood joys gripped him strangely. He 
too felt a deep affection for the places in which his life ran 
its peaceful course—both then and in later days as well. 

So the day wore as usual: a bath, dinner, then brief and 
troubled sleep. For many days there had been slight earth- 
quakes. But this was too common an occurrence to occasion 
alarm in Campania. However, that night it was different. The 
shocks grew so severe that the world seemed turning upside 
down. His mother burst into his bed chamber to arouse him 
and found her son already up and on his way to awaken her. 
They sat for a time in uncertainty in the court of their villa, 
awaiting whatever might come. The young man, in a spirit of 
bravado, resumed his reading of Livy! Furthermore, he imi- 
tated his beloved uncle’s methods by making excerpts as he read. 

Suddenly the elder Pliny’s good friend, recently arrived from 
Spain, put in an appearance. He was horrified at what he con- 
sidered a pose on the part of the young man and had no patience 
with his mother’s apathy and unconcern and burst into a tor- 
rent of incoherent abuse. His excited words of rebuke were 
without effect. The boy read on. 

Sunrise—but the light continued faint and left one in doubt 
whether it were really day or night. Nearby houses tottered 
to their fall. Even in the open there was danger of being 
overwhelmed in the ruins. Pliny walked about in a daze, seem- 
ing to hear the crash of falling walls in the doomed city of Alba. 
But that was centuries ago. 
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It seemed best to leave the town. All followed their example. 
A crowd is always imitative in time of peril. To accept another’s 
decision appears the part of wisdom. Soon a great company 
straggles along behind them; even jostles and pushes them for- 
ward on their way. 

The leaders were hesitant as to their next course of action. 
After getting beyond the houses they halted. The rest followed 
suit. The fearful and the miraculous seemed strangely com- 
mingled. Many of their perils became almost ludicrous. Car- 
riages, brought out to take them to a place of safety, were ani- 
mated by a kind of automobility. They rolled, now this way, 
now that, even on perfcctly level ground. Slaves propped the 
wheels with stones. Still they moved, as though in mockery 
of human effort. The sea withdrew within itself, apparently 
repelled by the instability of its shores. The beach was strewn 
with flapping fishes and other stranded creatures of the deep. 

Behind them a cloud, black and terrible, broken by quiver- 
ing, zigzag flashes of lightning, parted suddenly to reveal to 
their awestruck gaze long masses of vivid flame. It was like 
lightning but on an enormously greater scale. 

The Spaniard, who had thus far accompanied young Pliny 
and his mother through a sense of loyalty to his absent friend 
had now reached the utmost limit of his patience. 

“Look here,” he shouted. “If your brother, your uncle, is 
still alive, he wants you to be saved. If he has perished, he 
wanted you to survive him. Then why in the world do you 
delay making your escape?” Learning that they would not 
allow themselves to plan their own safety so long as they were 
in doubt about the elder Pliny’s fate, he finally dashed off at 
top speed. They never saw him again. 

Not long afterwards that dense cloud came down, smother- 
ingly like a blanket, upon the earth. It covered the sea. The 
island of Capri was enveloped by it and disappeared from view. 
The promontory of Misenum, too, had vanished. All was swal- 
lowed up as though by fog. The mother in vain begs and ex- 
horts her son to leave her and seek safety in flight. A young 
man has more chance to escape than a woman. Besides, she has 
lived her life. The world is still all before him—if only he 
escapes the present catastrophe. He gently takes her by the 
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hand and aids her progress. She accompanies him only with 
reluctance, ever accusing herself of being the cause of her son’s 
death. 

And now the ashes fell, though as yet in occasional flurries. 
A black cloud threatens them from behind, seeming to flow 
along the ground like a river. They turn aside from the road 
to avoid being trampled to death in the darkness by the now 
thoroughly panic-stricken rabble, pressing hard on their heels. 
They sat down, and it was night. Net merely the darkness of 
the out-of-doors when the clouds hang low and there is no 
moon, but such an oppressive, all-enveloping blackness as one 
finds sometimes in a small and stuffy room when the light is 
suddenly extinguished. 

Had you been there on that awful day, you might have heard 
the shrieks of the women, the wailing cries of little children, 
the shouts of the men. Some were seeking their parents, some 
their children, some their wives, with frantic cries. They were 
trying to identify them by their fear-stricken voices. These 
bewailed their own plight; those the calamities of their friends. 
Many lifted their hands in prayer to the gods. More declared 
that there were no longer any gods. This was doubtless the 
last eternal twilight of the world, bringing all things to a con- 
clusion in chaos and in night. 

As though the actual terrors were not enough, men invented 
more. Some declared that part of Misenum was now in ruins 
and the rest in flames—falsely; but they were believed. 

It grew a little lighter. None dared to interpret this as the 
dawn but rather believed it to be the a new invention of the 
approaching holocaust. So, too, it proved. Yet the fire stopped 
some distance off. It grew darker once more. Now the ashes 
fell steadily and in dense profusion. It became necessary to 
arise repeatedly to shake off the accumulation, so as not to be 
buried by its weight. They abandoned all hope, suffering in 
silence in the conviction that the end of the world was at hand. 
Belief in a general and simultaneous destruction of all man- 
kind brought them an odd but actual solace. 

At last the darkness was dissipated like smoke or mist. Pres- 
ently there was real daylight. The sun shone—but darkly, as 
when in eclipse. A great change had metamorphosed all that 
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met their trembling gaze. All about them the ground was cov- 
ered with deep ashes, white as snow. 

They returned to Misenum and, after having bathed and 
eaten as well as they could, passed the night in anxiety and sus- 
pense, between hope and fear. Fear was the stronger, for the 
trembling of the ground still persisted. Crazed victims of the 
disaster uttered prophecies of further misfortune and mocked 
not only others but themselves as well. 

Finally Pliny and his mother received word of the death of 
his uncle. Only then would they consent to seek safety by 
withdrawing from the zone of danger. 

“You will read this” (says the younger Pliny to his friend, 
the great Roman historian Tacitus) “not in order to write about 
it—for it isn’t worthy of your history. But if you think it’s not 
even worthy of a letter, you have only yourself to blame. You 
asked for it.” 

We know that Tacitus planned to include in his Annals an 
account of the death of the great man whose name and whose 
ideals of scholarship the younger Pliny sought to carry on. Un- 
fortunately the part of his historical work that deals with the 
events of his time has perished. But we rejoice at the good for- 
tune that has preserved for us the absorbing story of the eye- 
witness rather than the necessarily condensed historical record. 

It is Pliny’s own account that you have read. And it was 
doubtless in all sincerity that he prefaced his letter to Tacitus 
with the apt quotation from the second book of Virgil’s Aeneid: 

“Quamquam animus meminisse horret, incipiam.” 
An eye-witness of the latest eruption of Vesuvius might well 
say the same thing. 











by Thomas Munro 
MEDUSA 


Or, THE FurureE or AESTHETICS 
A Philosophical Extravaganza 


HE story is told that once upon a time Perseus the Prag- 
j teen set Out on a journey to the far country where lived 
the three Gorgons. He had heard of the strange power of Medusa, 
one of these monsters, to turn into stone anyone who beheld her 
face. Instead of a sword, he carried a small American flag, which 
he fondly believed would protect him from all dangers, although 
it had really done him more harm than good in his travels 
among the universities of England, France, and Germany. 

Being an American of the twentieth century, his intention was 
not to kill Medusa, but to bring her back home and put her to 
work, in the manufacture of stone for construction purposes. To 
this end he carried a blank contract and a fountain pen. Also he 
carried a suitcase full of apparatus for testing out the quality 
of Medusa’s work before he signed her up. He had various 
drills and acids to determine the hardness of the stone, as 
well as galvanometers, pressure-gauges and other highly scien- 
tific methods for measuring her petrifactive energy. 

Now the real name of Medusa was Beauty-with-a-capital-B 
overcapitalized. But since this is a discussion of esthetics, we 
have no further concern with those two. 

Passing over the details of Perseus’ voyage, we behold him 
walking briskly through the valley of Aesthetica, which led to 
Medusa’s lair. On both sides of the road, he noticed many large 
rocks, vaguely human in form, but much worn by the winds of 
time, and more or less thickly covered with moss and cobwebs. 
These were past writers on zxsthetics. They had ventured to 
confront the monster, Beauty-with-a-capital-B, and their minds 
had forthwith been crystallized into dense and rigid systems. 

As he turned a corner in the road, Perseus came suddenly upon 
a large rock whose surface was still white and smooth. It was 
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labelled in freshly painted letters The Sophist, model 1930. As 
he came closer he saw that the rock was covered with finely 
carved letters, among which, several times repeated, stood out 
the words “de gustibus non est disputandum”, and “man is the 
measure of all things”. 

“It seems to me,” said Perseus to himself, “that I saw these 
words on a good many rocks along the way. What makes this 
one different from any of the others?” 

Looking further, he found much to marvel at in the way the 
author had contrived ingenious variations on these two themes, 
stating them in various keys, in the major and in-the minor 
mode; now with austere simplicity, and now in the learned jargon 
of the modern schoolmen, to wit: “As regards judgments of im- 
mediate value, and in particular of beauty and ugliness, it seems 
to me that here as in other fields, ultimate analysis leads un- 
avoidably to the particular constitution of the individual critic 
(no matter how he may have come by it), as the necessary and 
sufficient ground for all such judgments.” 

Perseus pondered for a moment, remembering that of all the 
philosophers who had uttered this individualistic sentiment, not 
one had ever lived up to it consistently. “Shall I not find here 
as elsewhere,” he queried, “some dogmatic generality about the 
goodness or badness of some kind of art?” And, to be sure, 
he came forthwith upon a diatribe against distortion in modern 
painting, and against those art critics who esteem design above 
dramatic subject-matter. 

Looking more closely, he saw a number of ragged wisps of 
straw protruding from the stone. These were the remains, he 
discovered, of a number of straw men which the author had set 
up for the purpose of knocking them down. They bore various 
familiar names, such as Parker, Dewey, Vernon Lee, and on 
one of the smaller wisps Perseus was surprised to discover his 
own name. He felt a sense of pity at the drubbing these un- 
‘ fortunate effigies had received; but they bore so twisted and 
fragmentary a resemblance to the persons whose names they car- 
ried that he felt no great desire to pick them up again. 

“Shades of Francis Bacon!” he exclaimed, “this is fantastic 


*C. J. Ducasse, The Philosophy of Art, p. 303. New York: Dial Press, 1929. 
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and contentious learning indeed. But at least it is not delicate 
learning, from which esthetics has too much suffered. So hail 
to a strenuous fighter! Have at you, Sophist!” And, assuming 
the fencer’s position, he thrust his staff against the rock. But 
the only answer was a shower of dust, for the rock was full of 
cracks and logical fallacies. 

When the dust had settled, he began looking higher up the 
rock, for he remembered that in any book on esthetics which 
has felt Medusa’s baleful influence, the crowning pinnacle must 
be some brand new definition of Beauty-with-a-capital-B. At 
last he found the object of his quest, and chanted in a solemn 
voice: 

“The meaning of the term Beautiful (narrower sense), if more 
carefully and explicitly stated than in the phrase mentioned 
above, is, I submit, as follows. The adjective Beautiful (nar- 
rower sense) is applied by us to an object which in contem- 
plation’ imparts to us pleasant feelings, when that object is one 
which approaches (or reaches) perfection. Being perfect, in 
general, means coming fully up to some given standard; and 
the particular standard in terms of which the perfection which 
determines Beauty (narrower sense) is to be defined, consists of 
the object (of the relevant kind) most agreeable in contem- 
plation, that our past experience enables us to imagine. This 
(zsthetically)-best-imaginable-by-us at any given time, is what 
we may call our esthetic ideal at the time for the sort of object 
that happens to be concerned. Beautiful (narrower sense), in 
short, means esthetically perfect (or nearly perfect); and being 
esthetically perfect means being the most beautiful (wider sense) 
thing (of a given sort) that we are able to imagine, (i. e., the 
most agreeable in esthetic contemplation). 

As the last of these words melted into silence, the awestruck 
Perseus raised his hat and murmured, “Surely, of all the defin- 
itions of Beauty I have met along the road, this is the most 
fearful and the most wonderful.” 

Then Perseus questioned further, asking “What is the doctrine 
of this philosopher concerning motion? What says he on the 
power of esthetics, that bedridden pseudo-science, to get up on 





*Ibid., p. 240. 
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its feet at last, and join the glorious parade of the sciences toward 
increasing knowledge and control?” 

Then his heart was saddened as he found the sage maintain- 
ing still the melancholy doctrines of Parmenides that motion is 
impossible, and of Pyrrhus that knowledge is impossible. All 
criticism is futile, he read, save that which merely points and 
recommends; and even such pointing and recommending may 
as well be ignored, since the connoisseur is no wiser than anyone 
else. All education of taste is futile, since we can never dis- 
tinguish between its refining and its pervasion. 

Perseus shivered, for he felt a paralyzing chillness freezing all 
his joints. At last he shrieked in tones of desperation, “What 
about those of us who are trying to study the nature of the things 
that are called beautiful, and the behaviour of human beings to- 
ward them?” But a sepulchral voice above him seemed to say, 
“Bare matters of fact! Wholly irrelevant to zsthetics!”* Just 
in time he turned and fled, or he too would have been petrified 
into eternal inactivity. 


II 


A little further along the road, Perseus heard a prodigious 
creaking and grinding, as of heavy loads of rock being moved. 
At length he came upon a man of erudite and thoughtful mien, 
struggling to lift a huge burden. “Who are you?” said Perseus, 
“and what are you trying to carry?” 

“T am a professor,” the man answered, “and this is a tre- 
mendous burden of abstract ideas, which I am trying to convey 
to my students.” 

“Couldn’t you cut it down a little?” asked Perseus heipfully. 

“No indeed,” replied the Professor with decision, as he rested 
his burden on the ground. “For I have sworn never to use one 
word where six would do as well, and never to use a short Anglo- 
Saxon word when I could use a long one of Latin derivation.” 

Perseus muttered several Anglo-Saxon words to himself, but 


forebore to mention them aloud. “At least,” he insisted, “you 


might use some concrete examples. I have heard they make ex- 
cellent supports for carrying a load of theory.” 
At this the Professor sighed regretfully. “I have some fine 





*[bid., pp. 286-7. 
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ones here.” And he pointed to some pictures in his book.* They 
showed a violin, two lilies, a cabbage, Isadora Duncan, and some 
other interesting objects. “But I didn’t see just how to work 
them into my theoretical discussion, so I left them off there in the 
list of illustrations.” 

“What a pity,” said Perseus. “It would have been so en- 
lightening to consider Miss Duncan as an example of zsthetic 
surface, or the portrait of a cabbage as an example of expres- 
siveness in nature.” 

No sooner were these flippant words out of his mouth than 
Perseus felt a sense of deep contrition. For he saw that the 
Professor was making a strong and honest effort to get started 
with his heavy weight of baggage. He saw, too, that the Profes- 
sor had already thrown out of his pack many useless and mis- 
shapen stones that had fallen from the petrified figures along the 
way, and was keeping only those that seemed promising as build- 
ing blocks. Most important of all, the Professor was not headed 
in the direction of Beauty-with-a-capital-B. Not only did he 
seem indifferent to the monster’s fascination, but went so far as 
to deny her very existence, and to talk only about a plurality of 
beauties with no capital letters at all. 

The Professor further cheered him by several energetic re- 
marks on the positive functions of criticism, and even by hints 
that xsthetics itself might some day get started somewhere. In 
spite of many an anxious tremor at the dangers and difficulties 
of such movement, he went so far as to say that esthetics could 
at least “take on the form of rationally established theory” 
through checking generalization with concrete data. The relativ- 
ity of esthetic judgments, which had so impressed the Sophist, 
did not bother him unduly. He granted it as a matter of course, 
but went on to add that the human factors entering into esthetic 
judgment are as objective and natural as any other. Accurate 
esthetic theory, he said, is only difficult, not arbitrary or non- 
objective. A proper education in technique, perception and dis- 
crimination, finally, might be expected to “furnish an honest and 
intelligent appreciation of art”, and to “establish the place of 
esthetic judgment in knowledge in general”. 





*D. W. Prall, Aesthetic Judgment. New York: T. Y. Crowell, 1929. 
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Although Perseus realized with a sigh that so far these were 
only pious words, he grasped the Professor’s hand and wished 
him well in his desire to get the venerable subject of esthetics off 


on all six cylinders at last. 
III 


Our hero was now approaching very close to the Gorgon’s den, 
and he felt the icy blasts throw shivers up and down his spine. 
Suddenly he beheld, on a little rise of land nearby, a Priestess in 
Greek costume performing a stately dance. ‘That she was a 
priestess of Apollo he knew from the small figure of that god in 
ivory and gold which she had placed on the hill-top, and to which 
she was doing reverence. 

Stopping a moment to watch and listen, Perseus realized at 
once that here was no prosaic scientist, and no coldly logical 
philosopher, but an inspired worshipper of the bright spirit who 
leads the muses and through them gives birth to all beautiful 
things. Her chanting was rhythmic and melodious, sparkling 
with images and with bits of quoted poetry. At intervals she 
stopped to draw a small picture from a box, examine it, and 
then to place it at the statue’s feet. Perseus, drawing closer, saw 
that these were beautiful things indeed—pictures of great build- 
ings of yesterday and of tomorrow, of paintings and of carvings 
from Egypt, Italy, and China, of stained glass windows, of air- 
planes, and of lunar landscapes.” He hoped that she would sing 
the praises of these pictures, so that he could understand their 
magic, but, alas, she said little about them, save for pointing 
now and then to what Perseus thought some rather trivial details. 
So he was left to conjecture why she thought them great. 

Among them he discerned the fantastic shapes of giant flowers, 
trees, clouds at night, the bulging eyes of frogs, and many other 
things that were no works of human art. The statue of Apollo 
itself, as he beheld its farther side, seemed strangely unlike the 


clear serenity of the classical god. It now appeared unkempt, 


disorderly and mocking—in fact, the image of that Dionysus who 
personifies the rude, chaotic, and ungovernable powers of nature. 
It was this hybrid god. not Apollo alone but two opposing sym- 





"Helen H. Parkhurst, Beauty: An Interpretation of Art and the Imaginative 
Life. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 
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bols by the sculptor’s art fused into one, whose mystic rites the 
Priestess celebrated. She spoke of rare perfumes, foods and 
drinks, of melodies and dances, of shapes and colors, with such 
eloquence that Perseus found himself swept along, less by her 
logic than by the contagion of her fine enthusiasm, till he felt 
that he knew a great deal more about the arts and esthetic ex- 
perience than he really did. The pragmatist within him protested 
feebly, “Is all this getting us anywhere, except around and 
around?” But his long-repressed Dionysian self answered reck- 
lessly, “What does it matter?” 

At last he perceived with alarm that both he and the Priestess 
were falling victims to the spell of the nearby monster. She was 
declaiming more and more wildly in Chapter XI about the “ir- 
reducible essence of the beautiful, inviolate in its natural dwell- 
ing-place”. She was calling it “an unnamed fragrance, an in- 
credible iridescence, a flutter of wings”. When she called it 
“softly falling snow” Perseus came to his senses with a start, for 
he realized that they were both in imminent danger of freezing 
to death. So he went quickly to her side, raised his hat politely, 
and offered her a magic talisman which he carried in his pocket. 
This was a small photograph of John Dewey. It steadied the 
Priestess at once, and after some further study of it she was able 
to resume her devotions, moving off at his advice to a safer dis- 
tance. 

“This Medusa is certainly a dangerous woman,” Perseus re- 
marked with indignation. “She ought to be abolished. And since 
there is no time to pass a constitutional amendment, I shall have 
to do it myself.” 

So saying, he stepped boldly into the cave, holding up the 
American flag to protect his face. Rushing up to the Gorgon, he 
cut off her head with Occam’s razor, which he always carried in 
case he should encounter some entities which had multiplied be- 
yond necessity. 

So perished Beauty-with-a-capital-B. 

In the end, Perseus returned home safely to his own country, 
with the Gorgon’s head in his suitcase. Being anxious to put it 
in some safe place where it could do no harm, he set it up in 
the Chapel at Columbia University. “For there,” he said, “I 
can be fairly sure that no one will ever come in and see it.” 
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by Minnie Hite Mody 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG POET 


Tue Work or Ernest Hartsockx 


considerable number of years from now, when his friends 
Axa their faithful and affectionate predilections are as one 
with his own dust, will be soon enough for somebody to attempt 
a critical comprehension of Ernest Hartsock. Even then the 
task will be difficult. For the poet himself will be a myth and 
an illusion, the aureole of early death will have lent its glamor, 


and three thin volumes are indeed meagre substance on which 


to evaluate a lifetime." Hartsock died at twenty-seven, a year 
less than the age at which Rupert Brooke perished at Scyros. 
Keats passed away at twenty-six and Shelley at thirty. One 
wonders how much these men would have attained by living. 
There is about the work of each a peculiar stamp of completion. 

Verity lingers in the quip that the best poets die young. Byron 
is outclassed by Shelley and Keats not because his poetry was 
too deenly intermingled with himself but because he lived six 
years too!ong. It may be that Keats enjoys a less fluctuant fame 
than Shelley because he died four years younger. Strange as it 
appears no magic of metaphor can gild the name of a poet 
like the simple incident of an untimely passing. 

Unknown today, outside of a certain sphere, Hartsock was 
compelled to abandon his work where he had desired to begin. 
The ground beneath his feet had assumed a reasonable solidity. 
The future looked bright. Interruption at such a time seems 
virtually unkind. And coming a it did in the midst of poetic 
chaos when heretics blast syncopation from one direction and 
purists drone iambics from another the loss of a steady voice 
is especially worthy of lament. 

_I doubt that Hartsock would have approved of the use of 
“steady” in reference to his work. But it is applicable. He was 





1Romance and Stardust, C. A. A. Parker, 1925. Cpr. by C. A. A. Parker. 
Narcissus and Iscariot, The Bozart Press, 1927. Cpr. by Ernest Hartsock. 
Strange Splendor, The Bozart Press, 1930. Cpr. by Ernest Hartsock. 
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a conservatist despite his garish adjectives. His magazine, Bo- 
zart, was conservative; modern and individual, to be sure, but 
a bit old-fashioned for all of that. The outpourings of the 
imagists, the objectivists, the lower case addicts and the what- 
have-yous found occasional refuge therein but obviously as callers. 
They never took off their bonnets and stayed. All of which went 
on while the editor was accused of more radical characteristics, 
and the dim-witted and appreciative audience never recognized 
the paradox. Hartsock was perhaps at fault in trying to main- 
tain an ideal in this hour and generation. The struggle cost 
him much in strength and enthusiasm. But he had faith in 
poetry, the older and saner forms of poetry, though there was 
rebellion in his heart. 

When Romance and Stardust was published in 1925, while 
Hartsock was a student at Emory University, it created only a 
breath of furore and that chiefly local to Atlanta. More honest 
than most first volumes of verse the work is unconvincing and 
excusably boyish. But here and there the reader stumbles upon 
a phrase, a rhyme, a figure beyond the conventional sophomoric 
flounderings. Here, at least, is a young man who has made a 
decision for himself; one who is modest and at the same time 
bold. If but a few of the inclusions are memorable, so are only 
a handful hopeless. If lyric quality is as yet indefinite there is 
forepromise of that remarkable word sense which identifies later 
achievements. Of the more serious pieces “Praeterita” and 
“Chanson Triste” hint at the spiritual significance which underlies 
the poet’s maturer philosophy. And it is here, in “April Sadness”, 
that we first note his preoccupation with death: 


How sweet it shall be soon 
To lie beneath moist grass 
Under a white-flowered moon 
Where no men pass! 


Then place no carven stone 
To watch my eternal bed, 
I long to lie alone 

When I am dead. 


When I have had my day 
Of mortal loves and care, 
The rose from my decay 


May blossom there; 
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Then I shall give the sod 
Return for life’s pale star— 
A rose is closer God 

Than angels are. 


Death fascinated Ernest Hartsock. Over and over he employs 
it as a theme or as a device by which a theme is expounded. 
But his absorption with it is never as entertaining as Miss Mil- 
lay’s, who makes her reader like it; Hartsock is content in liking 
it himself. 

The interim between the appearance of Romance and Stardust 
and Narcissus and Iscariot is one of profound importance. Chal- 
lenged by H. L. Mencken’s reference to the South as “the Sahara 
of the Bozart” the poetry journal Bozart was conceived, shortly to 
take its place as the second largest publication of its ilk. The 
young establishment began to bring out small books of poetry 
under the imprint of Bozart Press; its proprietor was now editor 
and publisher as well as poet; he was making a business of 
poetry. Narcissus and Iscariot is one of the early products of 
this venture. One finds little here in contradistinction to the 
previous book. The first of the title poems, an elegy for Percy 
Bysshe Shelly, deifies that gentleman gracefully if rather gaudily, 
we are initially bewildered by the range of a deliberate yet facile 
rhetoric. The final lines sound the inevitable note of dissolution: 


Then ask no more of Fate 
Than that it freely shall rededicate 
Our progress by fresh flowers out of dust. 
O let this be the crux of human trust! 

Some few of the succeeding lyrics are delightful. “Blue-jay” 
is a precious whimsy. And one passes forgivingly over “antic 
little kangaroo” in reference to a squirrel only to meet “mousy 
grace” an inch further down the page, which nearly disrupts one’s 
metaphysical equilibrium. But it is worth it; the concluding 
couplet of “Squirrels” atones for anything: 


I think that squirrels all must be 
Incarnate laughter of a tree. . . 


“To a Friend” taps a richer, deeper vein: 


Such moments can be priced 
But in the coin of ecstasy— 
With which Plato and Christ 
Bought their souls ultimately free; 
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Dear lad, it is enough 

That we have lived and felt the touch 
Of friends, and known the stuff 

Of dreams; Death cannot rob us much. 

This is a direct statement of a personal creed. It is the mood 
in which the reader finds Hartsock most lovable, and offers 
antithesis to “l’Esprit d’Amour” which shoves faith aside for a 
wistful skepticism: 


I love too well to love too much, 
Because I feel intensely sure 

Great love does not desire to touch 
For fingered idols lose their lure. 


Perhaps that’s why beyond the rim 
Of silver God sits on His Throne 
Apart, lest mortals touching Him 
Might find He, too, is stone. 

There follows a group of epigrammatic satires, of which one 
or two are distinguished. ‘Their spontaneity is authentic; the 
author is not being affectedly smart. The book completes itself 
with the second title poem which opens tersely: 


Life after this? Why should it be so great 
Of him to die if death were not the end? 

Alas that men judge motives by our acts—and proceeds through 
more than a hundred lines with a bitter celerity. 


Then why should I fear death the more than he? 
He knew there really was no place called Heaven. 

For a very brief while Hartsock was a cynic. Then the native 
gaity of a social and buoyant sprit met melancholy halfway. A 
sense of humor, mischievcusly caustic, combined with a per- 
ception of the miracle of being, spared his best work the tawdry 
pessimism of his day. His apprenticeship in the art to which he 
had, like Keats, precociously dedicated both destiny and endeavor, 
ends with the rise of a true serenity, and one does not presume 
in placing the action of that period beyond the “finis” to his 
second collection of verse. Not that the first two efforts lack 
interest or are unimportant in approaching analysis from an in- 
telligent perspective, for a writer’s early scribblings are indis- 
pensable to any record of his progress. But with time and the 
discipline of criticism, together with the development of a dis- 
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criminating standpoint of his own, Hartsock became possessed 
of a fresh set of values. What he had seen through a mirror, 
and darkly, now stood clean-cut and with amazing clarity. His 
new poems were marked by restraint which skillfully stressed a 
fierce intensity of conviction. As editor of Bozart he constructed 
a platform which he was not afraid to mount and defend; about 
this time the little magazine began to enjoy the reputation of 
being somewhat difficult to “get into”. 

There is this much to say of Ernest Hartsock: he was a scholar 
and he was eager to learn. When the fates denied him a hearty 
body they made compensation by the gifts of an agile mind and 
genuine poetic sensibility. Yet among the destructive remarks 
to be heard of him a common one is that his erudition was super- 
fluous and strained, and this assumption seems to be gaining 
weight, particularly among a contingent which lacked the ef- 
frontery to censure him while he was alive. It is too bad that 
unsound tenets can ever be made the basis for opinion but this 
has always been true and forever will be. While Hartsock’s 
copious vocabulary, knack for simile and pretentious display 
of rhymes invited trouble through pure audacity it is unfair 
to accuse him of trying to be clever when he was perfectly capable 
of cleverness without trying. I happen to know that Hartsock 
was amused by rumors that he sacrificed original force for stylistic 
rating, and recall his comment: “I have simply decided to write 
that way.” 

We arrive at the final chapters of his life. In a preface to 
his anthology for 1929 William Stanley Braithwaite had placed 
unstinted emphasis on the promise displayed in Hartsock’s work. 
Where his poems had formerly appeared in poetry journals they 
now were included in periodicals of more general scope. While 
his press had released few works of more than transient import- 
ance it had served adequately in the role for which it was in- 
tended—a means of livelihood, and next to his writing Hartsock 
had found the publication of poetry absorbing, planning format 
and title pages with his best ingenuity, often even setting type 
himself. His magazine improved and prospered, his own poetry 
sold with increasing regularity, and at the close of 1929 his poem 
“Strange Splendor” was signally honored by the Poetry Society 
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of America. In five years he had traveled a long, long road. The 
peak up which he stumbled seemed only half as high. 

Somewhere within this period, however, he had begun to be 
hindered by physical limitations, pressing forward feverishly, if 
rashly, with an ambitious printing program to culminate in 
the issuance of his third volume. He had ceased to entertain 
any illusions regarding himself or his accomplishments, he only 
desired sufficient time in which to fuse the tag-ends of mortality 
into a testimonial of consequences. There can be no doubt that 
he realized how near death was; it appeared to concern him only 
in its Capacity as an interruption, for he had grown extremely 
sensitive to interruptions. Like Donne he is actually aware of 
death; like Donne’s feminine disciple, Elinor Wylie, he intimately 
reflects the influence of prophetic vision: 


This is the day for daisies; let us go 

Like swallows down the highways of the air, 

And we shall find the daisies like a snow 

Suspended on the hills of everywhere. 

Give me your hand. Through woodlands dark and sweet 
We shall float gladly like the wanton feather 

With reckless hearts and summer-haunted feet. 

Do not delay. We are not long together. 


And days of brief abandon will not come 
When we are under ground. So let us yield 
To blood that battles in us like a drum, 

And find the breast of beauty in a field. 
There will be days for tears and dust hereafter: 
This is the day for daisies, and for laughter.* 

Hartsock had named his book Strange Splendor for his prize 
poem. It was ready for distribution in October. A few weeks 
later he was dead. 

The mood changes to the subjunctive; there remains only the 
desperate gesture of might-have-been. Fact clashes with poten- 
tiality; the actual loses itself in the maze of the problematical; 
the remembrance of Ernest Hartsock depends utterly upon the 
complexities of a literary race at variance with logic and with 
itself. Be it as it may the man was a genius, an efficient poet, 
a master and interpreter of the technical concepts of poetry. But 
if any of his work is to survive it will be that which was written 





*Brief Abandon. 
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the last three years of his life, the short time given him to act 
upon the philosophy he had evolved. In an age when disillusion 
runs amuck an individual who finds joy in the veritable breath 
of being is at once conspicuous. While death intrigued and chal- 
lenged him, Hartsock loved life. It was a shame he had to 
live in the city; the paths of Pan were his by rightful heritage. 
For wood, fields, and the red clay hills of his native state he 
cherished an inextinguishable devotion. 

I hasten charitably over such discrepancies as mar the book 
Strange Splendor. If there is a super-abundance of Aprils one 
has but to recognize their symbolism. The culminative impres- 
sion is favorable, although the poet has digressed through oc- 
casional absorption in rhyming. For its sweet sake he ventures 
into the snare of drastic metaphor and there are instances where 
sense plays second fiddle to effect. “Melts in his throat like 
milk”,’ appears far-fetched, for example. 

More than a hundred years ago John Keats wrote to a friend: 
“T think that poetry should surprise by a fine excess and not 
by singularity”,* and it is pleasant to apply this precept to the 
work of one whose life, so far as essentials go, furnishes his 
with a parallel. Such poems as “April of Ice” must endure for 
sheer startling beaty; “Sonnet to a Silver Dollar” is satire at 
its most gorgeous best; “Old Laughters” proves the author’s abili- 
ty to meditate in universal figures—that he seldom chose to do 
so speaks eloquently of his independence as a writer and as a 
man. And in brilliant recoil from the flamboyant distrust of 
living displayed by his contemporaries, Hartsock’s famous poem 
exploits the strange splendor of existence with dynamic fervor. 
It is a great poem, not in the light of mechanical perfection, though 
it may well make claim on such merits, not for effectiveness of 
language, though its words are eminently selected, but because it 
sets down as one poem out of generations, a man’s interpretation 
of the infinite as related to mortal experience. In forty-four lines 
he has achieved a masterpiece, merging the rarer principles of 
cognition with the evident. 

But one great poem does not commonly seal a reputation. The 
world is large and even a poet of considerable following can die 





“Druids Advice’. 
‘Letters of Keats to His Friends, The Macmillan Co., 1921. 
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deplorably obscure. Hartsock was not as widely known as his 
friends would have him, nor as favorably regarded as they would 
insist. ‘Time cannot render him a martyr after the manner of the 
Keatsian tradition, no stormy waves have borne him to the spec- 
tacular finish of Shelley, no soldier’s death and sweet nostalgia can 
mold for him the armor of toleration which is Rupert Brooke’s. 
With vigor alone his work must bid for longevity, and there are 
many languid passages. Of the poet himself let us accept this 
revealing summary from “Stirrup Cup”: 


What of his pomp and pride, whose dream is broken, 
Who drifts, a derelict on cosmic seas? 
O let him face the clean eternities 
Holding the past before him as a token: 
We know in part and prophesy in part; 
Through faith in unknown knowledges we came 
Borne upward out of darkness into flame, 
Triumphant through the courage of the heart! 
Whatever Ernest Hartsock lacked it was not courage. Jt was 
a dazzling accompaniment to his lyric legacy. 


by Elizabeth D. Wheatley 
PUCK IN THE PULPIT 


Cauipan 1n Grup Srreet. By Ronald A. Knox. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Company, Inc. $2.50. Pp. 222. 1930. 

This book is a non-dramatic, modern Précieuses Ridicules. It 
aims a Catholic foil of satire at a group of English writers, semi- 
intellectuals, who reject the authority of any Church in favor 
of their own hazy gropings after zsthetic ecstasy, and who have 
framed their rejections in various recent symposia. If this book 
lacks the riotous, Gargantuan enthusiasm of Chesterton, the joy 
of Claudel, the grim passion of Inge, it has at least, swiftness, 
resiliency, and Puckish wit. One feels that a charming conver- 
sationalist is to be found in Father Knox. 

The famously anonymous Gentleman with a Duster, has writ- 
ten about Father Knox in Painted Windows. The Gentleman 
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has accused him of leaving the Church of England for the Church 
of Rome, because his trembling tower of conviction could be 
more formidably buttressed by Catholicism, than by Anglicanism. 
What, asks the Gentleman, will Father Knox do when he faces 
the modern temper in all the blackness of its doubt, with all its 
subtle questions? This book is probably the answer. Father 
Knox has observed the modern temper, and offers it no sympathy, 
only laughter. He has pilloried many writers, but chiefly, Wal- 
pole, Rebecca West, Drinkwater, Beresford, Arnold Bennet, and 
Bertrand Russell. These last two are conceded by Father Knox 
to have a little sweet reasonableness. All the rest of the sorhis- 
ticates are nothing more, in the Catholic eye, than a group of 
credulous youngsters. By an almost Chestertonian reductio ad 
absurdam, Knox shows us that his motley set of Calibans in 
Grub Street have little intelligence, and much emotion. He says 
that they are the victims of claustrophobia. They flee from the 
faith of their fathers without examining it, because it is presented 
in creeds and dogmas, their worst bogies. And without stopping 
to look fairly at creeds, or to find out what dogma really means, 
they rush away, to be, at all costs, independent originals. In their 
haste to be truly themselves at the expense of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, they make a very partial examination of Scriptures, and 
creeds; and in the light of a pre-conceived doubt, they make a 
rickety case against established religion. They are guilty, not 
of unoriginality, but of an emotional dilettantism. “Religion, 
in the sense in which they are now using it, is no longer a sys- 
tem of sanctions which prevents them from acting in accordance 
with their natural appetites. It is merely a sort of added grace, 
a bloom upon their otherwise blameless characters.” They are 
aware, as is the lover, of occasional beatitude, although it may 
arise from a strong cup of coffee, or from drink stronger than 
that. This beatitude, this going queer all over, is their way of 
finding God. It is like unassimilated culture, resulting in no 
restraint, nor any positive virtue. 

And so Father Knox has his fun with the ingenuous intel- 
lectuals, an Ariel dance about the Calibans. But he has gone off, 
and left the door open for a whole stream of arguments. In the 
first place, if the symposiasts represent, as Knox says they do, 
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the attitude of the general public toward established religions, 
there is matter for more than amusement. If Knox concedes for 
one moment that the symposiasts’ emotional states can be ex- 
plained away by the doctor and the psychiatrist, he must admit 
that any religious emotion, however well grounded in doctrine, can 
also be explained away in the same manner. He does not take 
the trouble to say, what is true, that the doctor and the psychia- 
trist can show you the machinery, but not the man. And the man 
with his mind in trouble may indeed be robust enough to endure 
being laughed at. “It is good”, says Aldous Huxley, “for solemn- 
ity’s nose to be tweaked.” But the man in the street, if not the 
self-satisfied Caliban in Grub Street, is more than solemn and 
queer all over. If he is not indifferent, he is genuinely puzzled 
about his religion. Perhaps he should be urged to approach the 
matter like a man from Mars, and observe our religious pheno- 
mena with the scientific eye of eager ignorance, and with no 
partiality for, or against. At any rate, the Gentleman with the 
Duster has not had his question adequately answered. Father 
Knox has not looked soberly at the modern temper, he has only 
laughed at it. 


Crartes W. Exror, Presipent or Harvarp University, 1869-1909. By Henry 
James. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. 2 vols. Pp. 775. 
Out of long years of personal friendship, out of a wealth of 

documents, letters, and fragments painstakingly sifted and 

shrewdly chosen, here emerges, impressively, the man and the 
citizen who was the essential Eliot. It is not only a balanced, 
serenely dispassionate biography, as Eliot himself might have 
written it or wished it, but the story of university education in 

America under the inspiration of Eliot the rationalist, the inces- 

sant seeker and demander to the last. 

In education, Eliot was himself the new era. He belongs to 
America. Nature has made him dominant and concrete. He 
gave the impression of mass, reposeful, severe, aloof, a grey-stone 
mountain above the plain. His strength was not the strength 
of many gifts or insight; it was the strength of intellectual con- 
centration and character. He was singularly simple and sincere, 
this Spartan-patrician. If he believed too concentratedly in free- 
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dom, it was in freedom not for himself alone; probably he was 
too conscientiously beholding freedom where it did not thrive. 
It was the character of the man which his beholders discerned 
at the time of his election to the presidency of Harvard University, 
and to his character and his practical simplicity they trusted. The 
strength of Eliot was in his independence, his inexhaustible calm- 
ness, his patience, in affairs of college or society or nations. Thus 
he thought that in football it was unmanly to attack the opponent 
at its weakest positions. Of Roosevelt he wrote, in 1912, that 
“his treatment of Taft for a year past has not been such as one 
gentleman should give another.” In conferring an honorary de- 
gree upon Senator Lodge he introduced him as “now already 
Senator from Massachusetts for eleven years, with long vistas 
of generous service still inviting him.” In the very letter cen- 
suring Germany for its violation of Belgian neutrality “that 
neither peace nor civilization will be safe if a nation of their 
temper and their lack of experience in freedom establishes itself 
as the dominating power in Europe,” he could not help thinking 
that Great Britain also “needs to modify some of her visions 
and her practices before there can be any assurance of peace in 
the world.” 

In education his service to the country was great, elementary. 
It was more than that he attracted to Harvard men of learning, 
enriched the curriculum, promoted research, and lifted Harvard 
from a sleepy country college to a world-wide fame. It was great 
because he broke through the predestined arrangements and the 
narrow formalities of polite education, became the propounder, 
the reformer, the seeker, leading by reason and persuasion, but 
ruling by the fiat of his position never; it was elementary be- 
cause he defended freedom, accuracy, individuality, diversity of 
character and ambition, and relatedness to life and society; great 
and elementary because he became the Lincoln of educational 
reform. It is wronging Eliot to make the principle of the elective 
system as the end he sought; it was always the beginning and 
hever more than the means of breaking through the routine, of 
widening the curriculum and making room for men of special 
gifts and learning, and for engaging the free codperation of youth 
in the adventure which is education. For Eliot was to the last 
open-minded, holding that youth must have guidance as well as 
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freedom; to the end he was interested in new methods of in- 
struction. And his essential defence of the elective system given 
to the world in his inaugural address, at the beginning of his 
career, holds true for any system of education, at all times. 
“When the revelation of his own peculiar taste and capacity comes 
to a young man, let him reverently give it welcome, thank God, 
and take courage.” And what greater duty do universities and 
colleges have than to permit, reverently, the young man to be- 
come deeply interested in matters of intellect that are interesting 
to the young man, directing and guiding his labors that the harvest 
of life may be abundant? 
Eucene M. Kaypen 


Tue Crarr or THE Critic. By S. Stephenson Smith. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Company. 1931. Pp. 401. 

The title of this engaging book is pleasantly ambiguous. It 
fulfills excellently the obvious meaning because it may be used 
as a primer for anyone who wishes to set up his booth as a 
literary critic, and because it tells you all about how to go about 
the business. Every small-town editor should have it by his bed- 
side: it makes erudition easy. It supplies readily all that “frame 
of reference” which so agitated the fastidious mind of Henry 
James. And it is written in so breezy and so rotarian a style 
that a mere first reading of the book gives you a well-bred feel- 
ing of having just been made doctor of philosophy in literature. 

Indeed, the book is such jolly reading that I suspect the author 
was merely spoofing when he gave his book the title he did. 
What he meant by “The Craft of the Critic” is. really his own 
‘craft’ or cleverness in alluring readers to spend some delightful 
hours in hearing him pleasantly discourse about all kinds of 
literary manners and matters. He does Percy Lubbock one 
better. Mr. Lubbock wrote a book called “The Craft of Fiction”, 
in which he quite clearly demonstrated his own delicate artistic 
sense, using a few world-famous novelists as the agitators of 
his own ruminative process. Mr. Smith sweeps around in a 
jaunty, Oxford-breakfast manner and presents us with his own 
airy views of literature under his very effective decoy title. 

As a guide for critics—O spiffledown! As a charming, cavalier 
discussion of books and authors, it’s well worth the $3.00 it costs. 
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Tue Province or Lrrerary History. By Edwin Greenlaw. Baltimore: The 

Johns Hopkins Press. 1931. Pp. 183. 

This, the first in a new series of monographs in literary history 
to be published by the Johns Hopkins Press, is an important de- 
fence of scholarship in literary history. In some respects, it is a 
dignified and reasoned reply to the charges against research in 
literary history made by Professor Norman Foerster in his well- 
known The American Scholar. It also replies to similar charges, 
but based on other grounds, made by Henry Seidel Canby and 
E. E. Stoll. Dr. Greenlaw contends that research in literary 
history is not a “way of life”, nor a cult, but it is a learning. 

In the two essays which follow that which gives the book its 
title, Dr. Greenlaw proceeds to a further justification of scholarly 
activity in literary history. “. . . literary history,” he asserts, 
“ . . . deals with spiritual conflict, that is, with the history of 
the human spirit; . . . it recognizes the infinite complexity of 
the forces that make up the mind of an epoch or of a great 
literary interpreter of that mind; and that ‘life’ means not daily 
experience but includes intellectual sources drawn from the past.” 
These assertions lead directly into some fundamental problems 
of research in literary history which Dr. Greenlaw discusses in 
his third essay, “Fundamental Problems.” ‘This third essay is 
too significant to be dismissed casually: it surveys the present 
status of advanced scholarly research and raises questions which 
are far more pressing upon the literary scholar than are the fac- 
titious dualisms proffered by the Humanists. 

Dr. Greenlaw’s monograph is of far-reaching importance to 
American scholars. It raises the right questions and it provides 
an outline for the right answers. 


Tue Sense or Grory. Essays in Criticism. By Herbert Read. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1931. Pp. 228. 


No one would seriously maintain that Herbert Read has that 
incisive authority which has brought Mr. T. S. Eliot so many 
postulants; nor would any one even mildly assert that Mr. Read 
has that note of passionate conviction which makes even Mr. Mid- 
dleton Murry’s errors of fact or of judgment so amiable. Mr. 
Read has some little importance of his own as one of the most 
accessible of the younger British critics. Slightly affirmative, in 
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the best British tradition, he has an air of assurance which is 
not displeasing, but his wholesome largesse is more than slightly 
patronizing. The title of this group of his essays refers only to 
the first of them: one on Froissart. But, though the other essays 
(entitled with the names about whom they are written—Malory, 
Descartes, Swift, Vauvenargues, Sterne, Hawthorne, Bagehot, 
and Henry James) have little or anything to do with the “sense 
of glory”, they are eminently readable and even at moments sug- 
gestive and evocative. Considered as a whole, however, the col- 
lection of essays lacks the power and sweep of passionate imagi- 
nation which the first essay might lead one to suspect would dis- 
tinguish all of them. 


A Lrrerary History oF THE American Peoprte. By Charles Angoff. New 
York: Alfred Knopf. 1931. Two vols. Vol. 1, from 1607 to the Begining 
of the Revolutionary Period: 385 pp. Vol. II, from 1750 to 1815. 400 pp. 
These two precious volumes, which are shortly to be succeeded 

by two more volumes bringing the literary history of the Amer- 
ican people to the present, were written by a young man greatly 
influenced by that master of polite invective, the sage of Balti- 
more who edits The American Mercury. Doubtless the young 
man shares the attitude of his Teacher, if one is to judge by his 
casual references to academics throughout his initial two volumes. 
His publisher solemnly, and without a hint of Menckenian humor, 
assures the reader on the jacket that “Mr. Angoff’s discussion 
here is the most thoroughgoing that has ever been essayed any- 
where. It is heavily documented, and clearly and effectively 
written.” QO yeah? The publishers, doubtless, have never heard 
of Fred Lewis Pattee or of the lamented Dr. Parrington. 

It’s really too bad that Parrington wrote before Angoff, but 
the dismal fact is that young Mr. Angoff is perhaps too am- 
bitious to compete with Parrington. For jaunty journalism, An- 
goff makes snappy reading but the dull quotations which fill 
his tomes pall even on the hardened researcher. The irony of 
these first two volumes of the projected opus is that though we 
are gravely assured by Angoff there is really nothing important 
in the literature of American literature from 1607 to 1815, never- 
theless he has used 785 pages to exhibit the perfectly inane. 
Well, well, well! Still, the industry of the young man shows 
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magnanimous perseverance. We have to take his word for every- 
thing he writes, since he assures us in the preface: “We all know 
what is meant by literature, though it would be senseless to at- 
tempt a definition of it that would satisfy everybody . . . The 
author’s personal habits and private convictions are wholly ir- 
revelant to value of his work as belles-lettres.” Excellent com- 
ment; but it is violated throughout the whole of the two volumes 
offered us. 


Hypnotic Pozrry. By Edward D. Snyder. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1930. Pp. 162. 


Dr. Snyder’s interesting hypothesis concerning the sleep-induc- 
ing quality of some rarely effective lyrics is, of course, not un- 
known. He brings to the establishment of his contention certain 
aids from psychologists but since no one disputed what he is 
saying, the scientific assistance does seem needlessly gratuitous. 
The awful truth is that all of the “spell-weaving” poems whose 
genuinely poetic quality he is so militantly establishing are gener- 
ally accepted as treasures of English verse. When he tries (by 
physical and psychological assistance) to prove that there is 
an eerie quality to Poe’s Annabel Lee, Shelley’s Indian Sere- 
nade, Gray’s Elegy, Keat’s La Belle Dame Sans Merci, and the 
rest, one’s eyes widen that anybody could get so excited over 
proving the obvious and accepted. Of course, Dr. Snyder’s aca- 
demic excitement does assume an interest when you discover that 
he dislikes “free-verse”; but it may be mildly suggested that he 
himself has wantonly limited his application of the word “poetry” 
to a special kind of lyric whose effect is a voluptuous somnolence. 
His book provokes many reflections, however, even in the face 
of its limited range. It makes one wonder about the differences 
between “pure” poetry and “absolute” poetry; poetry, that is to 
say, which is instantaneously recognizable because of its em- 
ployment of long-established patterns and harmonies, and that 
-kind of poetry which does not so much evoke recollections of 
tranquility as an absolutely mew experience created entirely by the 
incantative power of the verse itself. Both Mr. Allen Tate and 
Mr. Yvor Winters could supply Dr. Snyder with some interesting 


and useful ideas on poetic effects of lyrics which are not “hyp- 
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notic” or “semihypnotic”. Dr. Snyder’s book therefore resolves 
itself into something like a necessary footnote to a discussion of 
one limited phase of romantic poetics. 


Wiiuam Grrrorp, Tory Satirist, Critic, and Editor. By Roy Benjamin Clark 

Columbia University Press, New York N. Y. 1930. 

This book is a painfully detailed study of the life and work 
of William Gifford. It has all the qualities of scholarship, but 
it has no wings. It gives a minute account of Gifford’s satires, 
his translations of Juvenal and Persius, his editions of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, and of his editorship of the Anti-Jacobin and 
of the Quarterly Review. His relations with the statesmen and 
men of letters of his time are very accurately described. It is 
impossible to whitewash Gifford but this book will do much to 
correct the obviously distorted opinion contained in Hazlitt’s 
letter to William Gifford. 


Tue AuropiocRAPHy OF A PuitosopHer. By George Herbert Palmer. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1930. Pp. 138. 

“My name,” writes the author of this autobiography, “is con- 
nected with none of the many fighting faiths which have enriched 
American thought during the eighty-six years of my life. There 
is no distinctively Palmerian philosophy.” May God be thanked! 
The multiplication of philosophies by individuals who refuse to 
recognize their speculative limitations makes part of the burden 
of existence for explorers of the varieties of the American tem- 
perament. Is it absolutely necessary—even for a teacher of phi- 
losophy—to brew his own philosophy? Is there no defence of 
that attitude of mind which was disclosed by Professor Palmer? 
The great value of Dr. Palmer’s autobiography is that it drama- 
tizes a truly philosophic mind in action: a mind, that is to say, 
which was not straining and agonizing over reconciling the ir- 
reconciliable, over the vulgar stresses which accompany the ef- 
fort to erect some unimpeachable, logically systematic philosophy. 
Dr. Palmer taught philosophy at Harvard during the breathless 
days of James, Royce, Miinsterberg, Santayana, Perry, Mc- 
Dougall. He lived a beautiful life. Is there any better phi- 
losophy? 
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Joun Penpteton Kennpy. By Edward M. Gwathmev. New York: Thomas 

Nelson & Sons. Pp. 193. 

Although this volume is seriously referred to as a “biography” 
by its author, it is more properly a series of essays on a Mary- 
land author of the last century who stands in relation to Washing- 
ton Irving in somewhat the fashion in which William Gilmore 
Simms is related to Fenimore Cooper. Only by a very loose under- 
standing of the word “biography” can it be applied to the seven 
chapters which constitute this book. In the first of the essays, 
“Kennedy the Man”, a brief sketch of the main features of Ken- 
nedy’s life is given: in the six essays which follow (“Kennedy 
the Author’, The Three Novels of Kennedy, “Kennedy and 
Thackeray”, “Tuckerman’s Life of Kennedy”, “Kennedy and His 
Critics”, and “Kennedy, the Patron of Poe”) considerable useful 
information is supplied, in a somewhat pedestrian style, concern- 
ing the novelist. The material is of scholarly and historical in- 
terest but its appeal is obviously limited to specialists in Ameri- 
can literature. If the author’s statement is true that “Kennedy 
played an important part in the affairs of Thackeray and of Poe”, 
the two chapters which are devoted to that matter leave much to 
be desired in the light of the rest of the author’s sentence, that 
they are “peculiarly interesting to-day”. Doubtless, but why? 
The information Professor Gwathmey gives was not unknown 
by specialists. 





Bystanper. By Maxim Gorki. New York: Cape and Smith. 1930. Pp. 729. 


The whole novel is one of expectancy and nervousness as be- 
fore a thunderstorm. It is the story of a young, rebellious, con- 
fused, vivid middle-class intellectual life before the Revolution, 
and of Clim, the type, maturing and struggling aimlessly to find 
himself in relation to people and movements. The hero is a by- 
stander. The whole middle-class intellectual life is a bystander, 
a class swayed now by Marx and now by Tolstoy, disturbed by 
problems of social organization and human fate, but adrift and 
futile. There is no solace for Clim in sex, no friendship in love, 
no solution for his misgivings, and no guidance out of futility 
from men who suffered in prison “for the cause”. The flood of 
social unrest has swallowed up the individual character; a lonely 
tree is left bending and complaining before the storm. 

E. M. K. 
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Daucuters or Eve. By Gamaliel Bradford. Houghton, Mifflin Company, 

Boston. 1930. 

Mr. Bradford has chosen to call his book Daughters of Eve, but 
Daughters of Lilith would be a more accurate title. The women 
about whom Mr. Bradford writes are Ninon de Lenclos, Madame 
de Maintenon, Madame Guyon, Mademoiselle de Lespinasses, 
Catherine the Great, George Sand, and Sarah Bernhardt. This 
Pléiade of amatory Amazons has surely inherited more from that 
wicked woman who first tempted Adam than from Eve. “They 
all had a touch of Quand meme, they were all adventurers, all 
free, joyous, careless experimenters with life.” Mr. Bradford’s 
preface is an old riddle from Cymbeline “Who is’t can read a 
woman?” and his success in this difficult task entitles him to the 
praise of Coventry Patmore: 


And certain others, few and fit, 
Attach them to the Court, and see 
The Country’s best, its accent hit, 


And partly sound its polity. 
A. C. M. 


Tue Art or THE Cave Dwetier. By G. Baldwin Brown. R. V. Coleman. $5. 


Art is very ancient. Its origins are so remote that they lie 
beyond the limits of authentic prehistory. Its first great triumphs 
rank, not alone as paintings, engravings and statuettes, but as 
fossils, the handiwork of fossil men. 

Where these men came from, no one knows. Some bring them 
into Europe from Africa, some from Western Asia; Hrdlicka 
would derive them im situ from Neanderthal ancestors. In any 
case, they took possession of western Europe some 40,000 years 
ago, and began the first artistic cycle of which we have knowledge. 

That cycle has been made the basis of elaborate archeologic 
investigation by Breuil, Obermaier, Reinach and others, with re- 
sults which are illuminating enough in the field of prehistory, but 
far from satisfying in art. It is the merit of Professor Brown’s 
book that it puts most of the problems of archeology aside, and 
considers as art, and art only, the pictures, engravings and sta- 
tuettes of the European caves. 
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The result is bound to surprise those who still consider primitive 
art as necessarily crude, and to confirm those who see in the Cro- 
Magnard savage the spiritual ancestor of Archipenko and Chagall. 
The “childish” drawings of the Aurignacian, with two legs to 
every quadruped, manifest a vigor and feeling that naturalists 
have overlooked; the common lack of body-mass is no greater 
in the cave paintings than in those of Egypt, Greece and Pompeii. 
Furthermore, there were stone-age artists who could make well- 
rounded animals when they wanted to, though Professor Brown 
has mentioned them only if their products possess some other 
merit than that of being well fed. 

The tendency toward conscious distortion, which some would 
have a peculiarity of those human ogres called modernists, also 
appears early in the stone age. It reaches its height in the stylized 
animals of javelin throwers and batons, but there is a bison from 
Altamira which equals much of Archipenko’s sculpture, even 
though it is done in paint. Evidently the urge to use natural 
forms rather than merely to copy them is as old as art itself. If 
artistic conservatives of the nineteenth century failed to feel 
it, they did so because they were in another—and much less pro- 
mising—stage, also shown by the cavern paintings. 

For, just as there were “moderns” among the stone age painters 
of 20,000 B.C., so were there conservatives. Professor Brown says 
little of them, since he is seeking values, not defects; but they 
lived and worked at Altamira, Font-de-Gaume, and even Castilio. 
Their ideal was that of Landseer: beautified dummies, anatomi- 
cally correct even to the number of hairs in a mane. The famous 
“brown bison” of Font-de-Gaume is an example of their work; 
and if it was as much admired by the tribesmen as by archeolo- 
gists, the cause of artistic downfall about 10,000 B.C., is not hard 
to imagine. 

One wishes that Professor Brown had said more about this 
phase of Cro-Magnard accomplishment and failure. From the 
pictures available in the “Monaco” volumes, it seems clear that 
- there was a cycle of development from vigorous primitivism to 
extreme naturalism, with side branches into expressionism, im- 
pressionism and even futurism,—all between 40,000 and 10,000 
B.C. One wishes for the opinion of an artist who has worked 
in the field, but it is not forthcoming. Instead, Professor Brown 
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discusses two more familiar problems: why the Cro-Magnards 
painted, and why they did not even attempt composite pictures. 

On the former there are two extreme views. One, now almost 
traditional, regards Cro-Magnard art as the tool of magic; the 
other, advanced eloquently by Kiihn, regards the artist himself 
as a simple “nature man,” whose creations are little more than 
records of environmental stimuli. Neither is critical; neither is 
in keeping with the abundant evidence of Cro-Magnard intellect 
and ability. Professor Brown accepts as much of magic as is 
reasonably indicated, but in place of Kiihn’s ultra-impressionist, 
he offers us a vigorous hunter who knew animals and took joy 
in picturing them according to his ideas and interests. Sometimes 
those interests were conventional, sometimes practical, sometimes 
religious; more often, they were the ones which have activated 
real artists throughout history, with results which were sincere 
and authentic for their time and place. 

So sincere, in fact, that composition never progressed beyond 
the single picture. As Professor Brown pictures him, the stone- 
age artist got a thrill from his bisor. and elephants which is un- 
known to us, so completely was he absorbed by his contemplation 
of one creature that there seemed no need for anything else. 
One animal became all—became life itself to the hunter, who went 
anew over the trails as he drew and colored. In such intensity of 
feeling, compostion, with its attendant complexity of effort, would 
have been an intrusion so unthinkable that the artists did not even 
conceive it. Did not, that is, in all but a few cases; and these, 
like the relistic, wooly bison, lack feeling and life and prelude 
the decline. 

Carrott Lane Fenton’ 


Ipeas AND IpEAts. PrincipLes AND Precepts. By Hastings Rashdall. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell. 1928. 


The collected miscellaneous addresses, essays, and sermons of 
the late Dean of Carlisle are particularly valuable to the general 
reader who finds his scholarly The Theory of Good and Evil 
difficult. Never rigid, never obscurantist, this original teacher be- 
lieved that the Christian religion can be justified at the bar of the 
rational consciousness as the supreme need of the individual and 
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the community, without appeal to historical research and meta- 
physical speculation. He had a mistrust for the “blessed word” 
and “religious experience” as causes of intellectual confusion. He 
walked the earth and looked at obdurate matter with the clear- 
seeing eyes of an idealist loving the world. 


Eucene M. Kaypen. 


Universities: American, Encusu, German. By Abraham Flexner. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1930. Pp. 381. 


About 1850, Oxford was greatly disturbed over the radical ef- 
forts of liberal reformers like Mark Pattison to turn it into a 
great university of research. Out of the prolonged controversy 
which ensued, Newman delivered his famous lectures on “The 
Idea of a University” in which he conscientiously elevated the 
accepted Oxonian ways of doing things to an articulate plane. 
In the large, he rationalized the idea of Oxford which Copleston, 
his teacher, had earlier stated: the idea of Oxford was to “exe- 
cute an established system and to recommend what is thoroughly 
approved.” Copleston, like Newman, failed to discern the three 
question-begging assumptions which underlay his defence of the 
Oxford scheme: that there was an established system, that there 
is anything which is “thoroughly approved”, and that, if it could 
be proved that there are both an established system and that 
which is thoroughly approved, that they are good. 

The sprightly Dr. Flexner who has propagated every conceiv- 
able kind of education during his agitated life now delivers his 
latest conception in “Universities”. In many respects he seems 
to have gone the via dolorosa and apparently renounces many 
of those educational panaceas which first brought him fame. He 
has become very conservative but he is still rollickingly good read- 
ing as he repeats the familiar criticisms of American universities. 
On English and German universities he has much to say which 
is enlightening but the cavalier mood and sublime self-assurance 
tend to make cautious readers somewhat suspicious of his as- 
sertions. Now that he is on the side of the angels in pleading 
for more disinterestedness in education, we may count his book as 
a valuable contribution to the clarification of scholarly effort in 
this country. His idea of a university, however much it may 
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vary from Newman’s, is one which may fully be accepted only 
as it demonstrates its effectiveness in the foundation which will 
attempt to carry it into practice. One may assume, from the 
revelations of his latest book, that whatever else it will be, it will 
make no attempt to “execute an established system nor to recom- 
mend what is thoroughly approved.” 


SourHERN ComMeERcIAL Conventions. 1837-1859. By Herbert Wender, Ph.D. 
Baltimore: the Johns Hopkins Press. 1930. Pp. 240. 


This doctoral dissertation is an important contribution to a 
more exact knowledge of the economic conditions of the South 
before the Civil War. It reveals the efforts of Southerners to 
strengthen the commercial and industrial phases of Southern eco- 
nomic life and carefully documents the origins, difficulties, and 
final collapse of those efforts as the conventions were seized by 
agrarian monopolists for their own use as theatres to arouse se- 
cessionist sentiment. The work is conscientiously executed and 
satisfactorily documented. 


Turxey Faces West. By Halidé Edib. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

1930. Pp. 273. 

Heaven be praised, the Ottoman world is speaking for itself, 
and twice praised that a woman of Islam is speaking first. Mme. 
Edib has a cosmopolitan outlook; she is an interpreter and a 
pleader for tolerance for Islam. And the West must grant gen- 
erous comprehension, for in the Near East religion has too long 
served as the tool of intrigue, imperialism, and passion. The 
late war has shaken the authority of throne and mosque, and 
under the impact of the West women have achieved economic 
and social equality, business became reorganized, and Eastern 
ways gave place to Western influences: But Mme. Edib de- 
plores the all too sudden changes at the expense of individual 
freedom and cultural adjustment; yet she maintains that her 
country will accept with discrimination what is valuable and 
digestible for it in the varied culture of the West. 

E. M. K. 
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Tue Quest ror Lrrerature. By Joseph T. Shipley. Richard R. Smith: New 
York. Pp. xi,540. 


Paradoxically, this book, which purports to enable the “average 
reader”—perhaps more obviously the college undergraduate— 
to make a successful quest for critical standards, will be most 
profitable for those readers who have already made it. Certain- 
ly the student who could read this volume with ease and profit 
would have little need of it as a guide. It would be for him, 
instead, a pleasant resumé, an opportunity for codrdinating his 
hitherto scattered knowledge, for perhaps re-orienting his point 
of view, or for re-appraising his former judgments. Unless he 
already had laid an intelligent foundation of reading and had 
reached some measure of intellectual maturity through the dis- 
criminating absorption of that reading, unless, in short he were 
anyone else than “common reader” or the American undergrad- 
uate, he would be tantalized by the shortness and the inadequacy 
of the brisk, charming, often stimulating chapters. For the 
author, like his predecessors—Miss Nitchie, in The Criticism of 
Literature, and Miss Dudley, in The Study of Literature—has 
made an error of assuming that his readers know more than 
they do. I call it an error, because a book which, like this one, 
presumes to help the uninitiated to form elementary principles 
of taste in literature might more profitably have chosen a few 
central problems for historical and critical treatment rather than 
the great number here presented in a rapid and sketchy survey. 

On the other hand, for the “clever” upper-classman with a 
facile ability in carelessly quoting T. S. Eliot or Julien Benda to 
show the breath-taking modernity of his tastes, here is a delight- 
ful place from which to steal things—ideas from André Gide, 
Whitehead, Croce, Leo Stein, James Joyce, Brancusi, all neatly 
handed forth without, apparently, the disconcerting requirement 
that they be analysed thoroughly and, to some extent, under- 
stood. The other type of reader who will find the book a de- 
light will probably be more to the author’s taste: the reader who 
’ has read long, widely, and deeply, and who desires to sit down 
to listen to the rich, ingratiating, carefully modulated talk of a 
man who essays to bring some sort of order and significance into 
the multifarious stream of critical ideas from their beginnings 
to the possible effect on them of the new physics. He will find 
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a spirit of tolerance and flexibility in Mr. Shipley’s treatment 
of the various conflicting doctrines, a voluminous fund of quota- 
tion, and not too much said on what is obvious. He will pro- 
bably delight in the author’s swift and skillful opening section 
on “Distinctions and Precautions”’—with its deft approach to 
definitions, logic, criticism—and in the history of critical theory 
from “ the early Greeks through the Renaissance and the modern 
periods, to the present Schools and Schemes”. Nor will he 
disagree with much in the chapters on Nature and Art, Poetry, 
Drama, and Prose. 

Such a work, however, suggests the necessity of a warning. 
Like the “outline literature” of our time, its rapid, easy sketching 
of so vast a field will leave some readers with the deceptive feel- 
ing that they have not only taken the flying visit but have also 
stopped off along the way and visited. Interesting and stimu- 
lating as it is, the book may leave many of us with only the 
illusion of knowledge. 

Cuarves Freperick Harroip 


Unim1nc Europe: Tue Trenp oF INTERNATIONAL Co-oPpERATION SINCE THE WAR. 
By William E. Rappard. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1930. Pp. 


309. 

Professor Rappard, officially a member of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, has been in intimate contact with the work 
of worid reconciliation and peace. He is scholarly, factual, op- 
timistic. Despite dictatorships which he regards as essentially 
temporary phenomena, he admits progress in many directions. 
There is nationalistic fervor, yet the old order is now checked 
by self-determination and increasing sense of codperation among 
nations. In ten years over one hundred treaties have been exe- 
cuted, while the League itself, originally coercive in plan, has 
been transformed into an agency of international discussion and 
codperation. The book is good gospel. However, conferences 
and treaties, in the midst of struggles for markets and armaments, 
are not guarantees of peace and justice. We need something 
more tangible than pious declaration and treaties to keep mat- 
ters quiet and orderly. 


E. M. K. 
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Economics anp Eruics: A Srupy 1n Soctat Vatues. By J. A. Hobson. New 

York: D. C. Heath & &Co. 1930. Pp. 489. 

Human society, like a great cathedral, is more than the con- 
stituent materials of stone, steel, glass, and lumber. In Mr. Hob- 
son’s view, the central problem of modern economics is mainly 
the control of natural and human resources by the rational pur- 
posive will of man. Not that he would reduce the science of 
economics to a branch of ethics, but rather that he would make 
it an art of human welfare taking account of security and satis- 
factions for all, and so rescue ethics from vague strivings after 
self-realization. The world is too much with the economist, he 
is far too much devoted to phenomena, measurements, and graphs. 
Mr. Hobson’s work is clear and vigorous in the cause of welfare 
economics, the science of human relationships and communal 
planning. It is however to be feared that the statisticians will 
obligingly enough undertake to measure welfare in their graphs, 
and refuse to return to the old fold of moral philosophy. 


E. M. K. 


An American Epocu: Sournern Portrarrure 1n THE NATIONAL Picture. By 

Howarp W. Opum. New York: Henry Holt & Co. i930. Pp. 379. 

In the life of two typical Southern families, this work spans 
four generations of social history—in politics, religion, education, 
culture, industrialism, race conflicts. The book is lavish, dazzling, 
rich in social facts, in pictures, color and sound. The South is 
many in manners and folkways, varied in mistakes and achieve- 
ments, divergent in cultural traits. It appears that the Confede- 
racy was only belatedly colonial, its “difference” illusory, and 
that mills and warehouses and smokestacks will make it as Ameri- 
can as points north. It is a colorful pattern, this story of the 
old South in our common civilization; the episodes of yesterday 
and today are dramatic and romantic. Put now the South 
“abounding in wealth and surpassing in waste” is challenged to 
bestir itself, to become intelligent, efficient, unafraid, liberal, for- 
ward-looking. The work is dedicated To The Next Generation. 
The author sees the South of tomorrow “an achieving region rather 
than a pale print of the sensitive South . . . a South seeking 
to do all things well rather than merely a few things big . 
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in fine, an American South of continuing and new achievements, 
transforming its deficits of social waste to a balance of social gain 
and becoming representative of the best that America could pro- 


duce.” E. M. K. 


Tue InpustriAt Revo.tution 1n THE Soutu. By Broadus Mitchell & George 

S. Mitchell. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1930. Pp. 298. 

This collection of essays is marked by definiteness and coher- 
ence of thought, and though more attention is given to labor con- 
ditions and mill villages, its scope is the whole industrial South. 
The central theme is that industrialism has saved the South from 
the static economic condition of agrarianism with its poverty 
and ignorance for the masses. “They served their own interests,” 
the authors write severely of the ante-bellum leaders: “They 
rested their economic system upon the back of the chattel slave, 
leaving their unpropertied white brothers without even the mea- 
sure of paternalism meted out to useful dependents.” But now 
the South needs the gift of communal living, realism, critical 
thought, enterprise, and organized labor must now attach to its 
cause the aristocracy of culture and social idealism. The authors 
trust too much in industrialization, machinery, science. This is 
dogmatism. It is romanticism, also, to trust too much to the 
alliance of labor and the cultured classes. We have discovered 
that industrialism, like patriotism, is not enough; we have dis- 
covered, too, that the cultured classes are not the natural defenders 
of the underdog. They still serve their own interests. 


E. M. K. 


Tue Maxtnc or Lrrerature. By R. A Scott-James. New York: Henry Holt 

& Company. 1931. Pp. 396. 

The reprint of this established discussion of “the principles of 
criticism examined in the light of ancient and modern theory” 
is timely. There is enough independence in it to excite debate; 
and enough concession to what is generally known by the experts 
to make it a convenient compendium of the history of literary 
criticism for the conscientious amateur who wants a readily ac- 
cessible manual. The style is distinguished but the discussion 
is marred by arbitrary lacune which might reasonably annoy 
the author’s peers. 
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Forx-Say. A Recronat Miscettany. 1930. Edited by B. A. Botkin. Norman, 

Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press. 

Sandwiched between an Introduction and a Bibliographical sec- 
tion, Folk-Say, A Regional Miscellany 1930 presents a series of 
poems, essays, and stories which vividly reveal the local color of 
the vast American Southwest. The material is grouped under 
eight heads: The Wind Rides By, Old Timers, One Foot in the 
Road, Many Voices, To-My-Rand-Tang-a-Whaddle-Linky-Dey!, 
Wide River, Folk Backgrounds. Considered as a whole, the 
miscellany is a valuable addition to the growing literature of 
regionalism. 

The stories and poems are not particularly arresting except as 
they indicate an aggressive, if not pugnacious, conviction that 
literature is determined in some mysterious sense by geography. 
Most of the writers assume that landscape shapes the mind and 
soul of the people; that the peculiar qualities of a regional cul- 
ture are almost entirely decided by the pressure of geological 
environment. As a consequence, their powers are employed se- 
verely in delineating the colorful effects of the mesa upon the 
civilization of New Mexico and Oklahoma. A youthful and bois- 
terous, yet on the whole invigorating, spirit pervades the book. 

To the sociologist the book will provide many stimulating sug- 
gestions. Section VII, “Folk Backgrounds”, is perhaps the most 
valuable part of the book because it attempts to rationalize the 
spiritual forces which at present are tending to make “regional- 
ism” a potent creative spirit in American letters. Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s “Noble Illiteracy” shares with Henry Smith’s “Localism 
in Literature” the distinction of making intelligible what is in the 
nature of the matter irrational and unconscious when it functions 
at its best. The irony is that the formative spirit which drives 
“the folk” to creative expression eludes the search of the sophis- 
ticate who betrays his sophistication by renouncing it in the 
effort to identify himself with the noble illiterate. By the sorcery 
of fancy, the sophisticate can endow “the folk” with any qualities 
he chooses with the probable result of deceiving nobody but him- 
self—certainly not “ the folk”. 



































